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General Management 


OT SO LONG AGO, the business man 
used to take his language for 
granted. He could afford to. His 
place was respected, his authori 

unquestioned. So he bought, sold, 
collected his bills, made an occa- 
sional speech if the 
public, the workers, or the govern- 
ment didn’t quite understand what he 
was up to, well, so much the better. 
But no longer. Acknowledging the 
fact—and necessity—of others’ scru- 


_tiny, he has made the interchange of 


facts and ideas with others one of 
his chief objectives. 

Is the language of business up to 
the job? The American business 
man has begun to conclude it is not. 
Management surveys show that 
much of its language has been not 
only incomprehensible to the people 
it seeks to reach, but enormously ex- 
pensive in money, time, and misun- 
derstanding as well. The positive re- 
sults of this self-examination have 
been impressive. Company after com- 
pany has been setting up “writing 
clinics” to scour management copy, 
staging correspondence-improvement 
courses, holding school in conference 
and public-speaking techniques. 
¥ But let’s take a look at this lan- 
Guage that is to be redesigned. First, 
the written variety—and that infa- 
mous jargon which, for want of a 
better term, we'll call businesese. Al- 
most invariably, businesese is marked 
by heavy use of passive construction. 
Nobody ever does anything. Things 
happen—and the author of the action 
is barely implied. Thus, one does 
not refer to something, reference is 
made to; similarly, while prices may 
rise, nobody raises them. The phrases 


Is the Language of Business Doing Its Joh? 


of businesese are everywhere uni- 
form, so uniform, in fact, that stenog- 
raphers have a full set of shorthand 
symbols for them. Because of this 
uniformity, defenders of businesese 
can argue that it doesn’t make for 
misunderstanding — everyone knows 
the symbols; furthermore, wouldn't 
many people be offended by the 
terseness of more concise wording? 
There is something to this theory. 
Since businesese generally is twice as 
wordy as plain English, though, the 
theory is rather expensive to uphold. 
big og use of plain English, the 
cost of the average letter—commonly 
estimated at 75 cents to $1—can be 
cut by about 20 cents. For a firm 
emitting a million letters a year, this 
could mean an annual saving of ap- 
proximately $200,000—or more. 

Why do people who in private talk 
so pungently often write so pomp- 
ously? There are many reasons: tra- 
dition, demands of time, carelessness, 
the conservative influence of a secre- 
tary; above all, status. Theorem: the 
less established the status of a person, 
the more his dependence on jargon. 
Study the man who has just gradu- 
ated from pecking out his own let- 
ters to declaiming them to a secre- 
tary, and you are likely to find a 
man hopelessly intoxicated with the 
rhythm of businesese. Conversely, if 
you see a blunt yes or no in a letter, 
you know immediately that the 
author feels pretty firm in his chair. 
Not only does businesese confer 
status, it protects it as well, through 
its yas, pert of terms for buck-pass- 
ing and hedging, e.g., “under consid- 
eration,” “in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture,” “company policy,” and, when 
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one is unable to explain something 
adequately, “obviously.” 

Next, a far more influential cate- 
gory of business English—that brand 
to be heard at banquet tables, con- 
ventions, and conferences might best 
be called reverse gobbledegook, for 
in almost every outward respect it 
is the opposite of written jargon. 
Where written jargon is multisyllabic, 
the other is filed with short terse 
words; its sentence construction is 
active and exclamation marks occur 
almost as frequently as _ periods. 
Thanks to reverse gobbledegook, the 
less you have to say, the more em- 
phatically you can say it. Like busi- 
nesese, reverse gobbledegook also 
confers status; for this purpose, it 
provides a sort of slang that, skillfully 
applied, will impart to the user an 
appearance of savviness and general 
know-how. Another characteristic is 
its dependence on —— and meta- 
phor. During a single banquet you 


ae find business problems equated 
wit 


an airplane, a broad highway, a 
river, a riverbank, a stream, or sev- 
eral of these things at once, in which 
case the passage is generally summed 
up with something like “it’s as simple 
as that.” From a recent speech: 

So business enterprise of America is 
trying to hone a sales force into the cut- 
ting edge of an economy and there is 
a virus running rampant in the flock. 
is a log across the 
stream when it comes to developing the 
optimistic salesman outlook. 


For all its faults, however, business 
language is the subject of plenty of 
good news. Over a third of top 
United States corporations, a Fortune 
sampling shows, have set up pro- 
grams to improve it. One firm, work- 
ing on both letters and _ interoffice 
memos, encourages yes and no an- 
swers, which, company spokesmen 
say, make for briefer, clearer ques- 
tions. Business and management as- 
sociations (e.g., National Association 
of Manufacturers, American Manage- 
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ment Association, American Institute 
of Banking) are helping by publish- 
ing material on speech training. More- 
over, the impact of readability expert 
Rudolf Flesch on this movement has 
been tremendous. 

What Flesch teaches, briefly, is a 
scientific method of achieving plain, 
understandable prose. To this end we 
should write as we talk; eschew irony, 
rhythm, rhetorical sentences; substi- 
tute concrete for abstract words. 
Equally important, we should sur- 
charge our prose with as much 
human interest as possible. To meas- 
ure our success, we can apply two 
formulas: One, based on syllable and 
sentence count per 100 words, meas- 
ures the —— ease” of our writ- 
ing. The other, based on percentage 
of “personal” words and sentences, 
measures its “human interest.” The 
reading-ease index is tied to the dif- 
ferent levels of the U. S. adult popu- 
lation. Thus we can scientifically 
make sure we are writing to the level 
of our audience—or better yet, as 
Flesch advises, somewhat below it.® 

What’s been the effect? The read- 
ability formulas have dramatized, the 
needless obscurity and pomposity of 
much everyday language. Further, 
wherever the readability doctrines 
have been taught, there has been not 
only a decrease in the use of jargon, 
but new respect for the rhythm of 
colloquial speech. 

So far, so good. But how much 
further, and then how zood? The 
implications of the readability ap- 
proach warrant careful thought. First, 
a look at some of the new rules. Most 
important, the advice that is the core 
of the movement: to write as we talk. 
But are talking and writing the same? 
They are not—and to say they should 
be encourages us to rationalize slop- 
piness and faulty thinking. 

* The reading-ease formula—statisticians call it 

“regression equation’’—is 206.835 minus (1.015 

times the average number of words per sentence) 


plus (.846 times the number of syllables per 
100 words). 
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Use of short words is also stressed. 
Short words need no defense. But 
there are times when the longer one 
is the right word, and when its use 
might save the space that would be 
needed to say it another way. And 
even if the long word were unknown 
to some in the audience, it might be 
clear—or stimulating—to them in a 
context of sound, lucid English. 

Flesch has more rules: Do not use 
rhythm (maybe your reader won't 
catch on). Do not use periodic sen- 
tences. Do not use rhetorical ques- 
tions. Do not use metaphors without 
explanation. Do not use contrast 
without explanation. Do not use 
irony (half the people won't get it). 

Now we are not to forswear these 
devices because they are bad; we 
are to discard them because some- 
body might possibly misunderstand 
us. The  blood-toil-tears-and-sweat 
metaphor of Churchill, for example: 
“The reader gets a vague notion,” 
says Flesch, “that Churchill used a 
little word picture of three wet things 


instead of saying war; and thats 
that.” Flesch goes on to ask a rhe- 
torical question: Would “you must ex- 
pect pont suffering and hard work” 


have been a better way to put it? 
“Nobody, of course,” he says, “can 
answer such a question.” Nobody? 
We'll take a crack at it. NO! 

Suppose over the next hundred 
years everyone followed this advice 
and deliberately wrote beneath the 
capabilities of his audience. What 
would happen? Theoretically, we 
would get ourselves into an ever 
decreasing circle, and, as layer after 
layer of our language atrophied, 
eventually spiral our way back to the 
schoolbook level that got the whole 
readability doctrine under way in the 
first place. 

And what of the formulas? What 
do they really measure? Under- 
standability? And, if so, of what? 
Simplicity? Or merely the number 


of things they are supposed to meas- 
ure? For a_ practical experiment, 
Fortune selected 13 out of a collec- 
tion of 100 business speeches. The 
eight most fatuous speeches were put 
in one group; the five most lucid in 
another. Each was then evaluated 
by means of the two formulas to find 
its reading-ease and human-interest 
scores. Result: there was practically 
no significunt difference between the 
average scores of the two groups. 
(Average reading-ease score: 61— 
eighth- and ninth-grade reading level; 
average human-interest score: 40— 
“very interesting.”) All, then, repre- 
sented good “plain talk”—and nothing 
in the scores indicated the tremen- 
dous disparity between the two types. 

In thus ignoring the relationship 
between style and content, the for- 
mulas have ignored the fundamentals 
of language. Language is not some- 
thing we can disembody; it is an 
ethical as well as mechanical matter, 
inextricably bound up in ourselves, 
our positions, and our relations with 
those about us. It is only the illusion 
of simplicity that the manipulation of 
language can win for us. Simplicity 
comes from discipline and organi- 
zation of thought, intellectual cour- 
age—and many other attributes more 
hard won than by short words and 
short sentences. For plain talk— 
honest plain talk—is the reward of 
simplicity, not the means to it. 

So let us not forswear all the rich- 
ness of our language. Its misuse is 
not the root ill of our communica- 
tion problem; it is only the signal of 
it. And if we make a real effort to 
win mutual understanding, we need 
have no fear of the infinite variety of 
our language—or the ability of our 
listeners to respond to it. All of which 
applies to business men no less than 
to everyone else in our society. When 
business men have something to say, 
and mean it, and feel it, their audi- 
ence will understand. 


—Fortune, November, 1950, p. 113:9. 
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The Battle for Men’s Minds 


c. D. JACKSON, Publisher of Fortune 


li is in the American tradition to 
heap abuse upon an idea for years 
and then suddenly to go all-out for it. 
Certainly that is true of the battle 
for men’s minds. Before World War 
II, the battle for men’s minds passed 
largely unnoticed. It took a Goebbels 
to bring it to our attention. Then 
suddenly we became aware of the 
fact that it is possible, by operating 
on men’s minds, so to condition them 
at home and abroad, that a nation 
may achieve victory—bloodless vic- 
tory. To us this was a depressing and 
disturbing discovery. But we still 
didn’t know what to do about it, 
and we didn’t do very much. 
Today, however, the battle for 
men’s minds is literally Topic A. But 
the United States is still confused 
about Topic A. This is largely be- 
cause we are just 7 per cent of the 
world’s population and are spending 
practically all our time trying to dope 
out Russia’s intentions, forgetting that 
the rest of the world—namely, 93 per 
cent of the world population—hasn't 
the foggiest notion what our inten- 
tions are. This is a pretty grim situa- 
tion. But for the first time, our target 
—the target of America, is quite clear 
to all of us. Very simply, that target 
is the defeat of World Communism 
without World War III—a_ target 
which cannot possibly be hit without 
winning the battle for men’s minds. 
Let’s move over to Western Europe 
to study one facet of that battle. The 
most serious thing that has happened 
in Western Europe recently is the im- 
position of the new arms program. 
We are adding some $25 billion or 
more to our economy in the U. S. for 
arms, and we are asking (though 
asking is too polite a word for it) 


that the Western Europeans match 
that proportionally. 

Anyone in Europe this summer 
just before the Korean situation broke 
could not avoid being impressed by 
the fact that at long last the promises 
of ECA were beginning to mate- 
rialize. ECA countries were getting 
back on their feet. The dollar gap 
was being closed, and things were 
commencing to roll. But just as the 
future was brightening—Wham! Guns 
again instead of butter. . 

Now, can those people take the 
new austerity, the loss of hope, that 
the imposition of this arms ee 
is going to mean—particularly since 
we are asking them to do it for a fight 
they do not consider theirs? For it 
is a tragic failure of American com- 
munications that the people of West- 
ern Europe, do not consider this fight 
theirs. They consider it a struggle be- 
tween two Titans, Russia and the 
United States, with themselves 
caught in the middle. Though 
America has poured out billions of 
dollars in foreign missions, in disaster 
aid, in countless overseas propaganda 
efforts, still people the world over 
are hesitant about choosing our dem- 
ocracy over Russia’s Communism. 

For an explanation of that one, 
let’s consider another phase of the 
battle for men’s minds. Before we 
left the Chinese mainland so hastily, 
our government sent millions of dol- 
lars worth of medical supplies, food 
and machinery to the aid of that 
ravaged land. But what to us looked 
in its over-all bulk like unparalleled 
generosity was something else again 
to Joe Chang. 

The gimmick in this is how you 
look at it. Chinese eyes do not see 


From an address before the Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management Association, 


at the Hotel Statler, New York, October 2, 1950. 
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things the way our eyes see them. 
For instance, we saw penicillin as the 
salvation of 300,000, eople. He 
saw an untouchably costly item on 
the black market. We saw shiny 
new tractors as the simple answer to 
a backward agricultural people. He 
saw loss of face in the humiliation he 
suffered because no one bothered to 
show him how to use it—so there it 
is, rusting. We saw the huge dynamo 
as the magic machine to raise his 
standard of living. He saw the dams 
which ruined his farmland for this 
year's desperately needed crops. We 
saw Americans sacrificing income, 
family life, and civilized comforts to 
work for their fellow man. He saw 
white snobs who could not even 
speak his paeueee, herding together 
in officers’ club bars. We saw ECA 
shields and American flags and U. S. 
initials stencilled on the tons of 
crates unloaded at his docks. He saw 
incomprehensible and suspicious for- 
eign symbols. We saw carefully 
trained and educated Chinese stu- 
dents and missionaries. He saw 
Chinese who were Americanized, 
who had lost the common touch. 

The sad truth is that the “have 
nots” see a choice between only two 
possibilities: one, a program, Russia’s 
program—however bad they know it 
to be—and, two, the even more fright- 
ful prospect of complete anarchy. 
And that is because what we have to 
offer them seems so desirable, but so 
unattainable. Their reaction is that 
of the office boy who sneers at the 
idea that he could ever be a million- 
aire. 


F, in 1900, a man had imagined out 

loud one fifth of what we Americans 
have now he would have been locked 
up. Yet we have too many today who 
would sell America short. 
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Don’t Sell Yourself Short 


Happily, despite this grim picture, 
alerted, as it could never have been 
alerted by a Fireside Chat or a State 
Department communique. Now, lit- 
erally for the first time, the problem 
can be approached with imagination, 
boldness, and money. It is going to 
require great understanding and co- 
operation between American business 
and government. The biggest sinew 
binding together the mille and bone 
of the American economy is American 
industry—for if American business 
does not function right, we really are 
going to lose our battle. 

It is the outstanding contradiction 
of our times—and perhaps a symbol of 
the failure of American propaganda— 
that the Communists have mon- 
opolized the concept of revolution, 
when as a matter of incontrovertible 
fact the Communist police state rep- 
resents blacker reaction than any- 
thing the Czars ever invented; at the 
same time, American business fre- 
quently manages to monopolize the 
concept of reaction, when as a mat- 
ter of fact the state it has made pos- 
sible represents the only revolution in 
history that has really benefited the 
majority of the people. 

I would like to offer a concept for 
communication both at home and 
abroad that will hold up for all 
people and all times. The world 
seems to want revolution. As the 
greatest revolutionaries in history, let 
us maintain, explain, and give to the 
world the revolution that really works 
—ours! 


We were at the height of everything 
in 1929. Then came the depression 
30’s. We would never get out of it. 
Some people talked of the end of our 
system. We would have a lower 
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standard of living. Statisticians freel 
predicted a stabilized (dead st 
population by 1970. 

0 serious and so deep were the 
mental wounds during the depression 
that many people have not yet re- 
covered from them. Some of the de- 
pression-shy people are in our top 
level executive class today. 

There are explanations why we 
have not had a postwar depression— 
yet. Some are good. We do have 
inflation. We are following the will 
o the wisp—security. People don't 
work as hard as they used to. We 
will pay the bill some day. 

But we do have more and better 
things. Business has defied the know- 
it-alls who have dealt only in nega- 
tive thinking. Labor has gained 15 
to 20 per cent or more in real wages 
in 10 years. Infant mortality is lower. 
Older people live longer. Disease has 
been given a terrific setback. 

We have a net increase of close to 
20 million people in the past 10 years. 
But 32 million have been born in that 
time. They are the important ones. 
They will consume and_ produce 
much more in their lifetime than did 
their parents. 


Some depression-wise executives 
have acted sanely in the past several 
years. Maybe they did prevent a new 
panic. Maybe some went too far in 
reverting to the static thoughts of the 
30’s. It is good that those with drive, 
push and confidence in the average 
American paid little heed to calamity 
howlers. 

Now we have a new fear—that de- 
fense costs and production will keep 
our civilian economy down too much. 
It will smack it hard but not out. We 
must pay for our freedom. 

We are expanding. Steel expands. 
Aluminum expands. People build 
homes. Public utility oldsters are 
groggy looking at what they are do- 
ing—and will do. 

There are $35 billion worth of E 
Bonds in the hands of our people. 
Larger families are here. Marriage 
rates are up again. That means more 
work, more consumption. 

There is something spiritual in each 
American who works, fights, recovers 
and goes ahead. It is personal initia- 
tive. The right to reward for work 
and the refusal to be licked. It is the 
heritage of the pioneers—and it hasn't 
run out yet. 


—Tom C. Campse.t. Iron Age, November 9, 1950, p. 7:1. 


Five Useful Public Relations Tools 


IN VISUALIZING any public relations project, it is helpful to picture five simple 
tools—and to consider how well each is being put to work. 

A crossroads signpost—telling what you will meet, if you move far enough 
in one of the directions indicated—a reminder to choose a practical goal to be 


achieved in an allotted time. 


A sieve—symbol of the need to separate your publics, so that you pick out the 


most significant ones for major action. 


A spyglass—to remind you to focus upon each individual public until you see 
plainly its attitudes, its interests, its needs, and its wants. 

A spotlight—the reminder to publicize adequately. 

An anvil—as a reminder to work on a solid foundation in all your public 


relations activities. This means appropriating enough to do well whatever you 
undertake; giving sufficient authority to those shaping your firm’s public relations 
policies: insuring that everyone in the firm knows his or her public relations 
responsibilities. 
—From an address by Epmunp M. Pitts, before the Public Relations Conference 
of the University of Southern California, 1950. 
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Productivity Plus—for Executives 


=. how that man gets things 
done. He has enough steam for 
10 men. Where does he get it?” This 
cry might come from many an able 
executive who is short of time and 
energy despite efficient delegation of 
chores and organization of time. The 
superman referred to is the go-getter 
who, with no more authority, staff 
resources, or managerial ability be- 
hind him than the next man, con- 
sistently surpasses his competition 
and his own record. A gift of ab- 
normal energy seems to be the answer 
to puzzled onlookers. Actually, the 
man has learned, knowingly or other- 
wise, how to increase personal pro- 
ductivity by developing attitudes and 
creating situations which stimulate 
normal supplies of energy into a rush- 
ing geyser. 

The average official uses only one- 
third to one-half of his energies in a 
productive way, according to Dr. C. 
T. Genovese, who deals directly with 
executives in rye | as a consulting 
psychologist of Dunlap & Associates. 
What kind of work pattern does the 
go-getter with “abnormal” energy fol- 
low to better this average? He uses 
trumped-up motivation to quicken his 
energy supply for all it is worth. In- 
stead of letting up completely when 


he is bored, tired, or discouraged, he. 


refreshes himself by changing tasks, 
operating on the psychological prin- 
ciple that change is rest. 

Research experiments have demon- 
strated the soundness of changing 
from one operation to another. At a 
routine office or factory job, for in- 
stance, loss of output and efficiency 
during the first four hours of work 
is very high. On the other hand, dur- 
ing the same four hours spent at a 
mental task where incentive is kept 
fairly constant, efficiency drops only 
1 to 2 per cent. Boredom and inat- 
tention, not fatigue, were the cause of 
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the two differences in rate. Interest 
in mental tasks can be maintained 
longer, but when boredom does at- 
tack, a switch of jobs will banish this 
fake fatigue. 

Dr. G. L. Freeman, Modern In- 
dustry psychological consultant, of- 
fers these tips on effective switching: 

1. Learn to overcome the inertia 
everyone feels to some extent when 
he must start a task. One executive 
sets up such a tight time budget that 
he automatically fights inertia to keep 
from slowing 

2. Cut off the tension and interest 
which hang over from the job you 
have just left. A vice-president does 
this by working on various projects in 
different rooms. 

3. Use résumé devices, to help you 
know where you are, as you turn your 
attention from one project to another. 
A secretary does a good job of brief- 
ing on most things, if she’s taken into 
the boss’s confidence. 

4. Develop steady nerves. Recall- 
ing completed tasks, which did not 
seem possible at the time, boosts a 
waning confidence. 

Moreover, Dr. Freeman suggests 
announcing attainable goals before 
they are accomplished, to people 
whose good will and respect you 
want to keep, as a powerful spur to 
create and expand. 

Experiments conducted by Dr. 
Kurt Lewin, of the University of 
Iowa, demonstrated that work prog- 
ress is advanced more rapidly by a 
sliding aspiration level. Each time 
the reality of achievement comes, 
move your aspirations higher by a 
fraction, and you will travel at a good 
clip. 

Some executives ask: Won't jump- 
ing from job to job interrupt accom- 
plishment of the most important, 
urgent, or hardest work? It won't if 
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you organize your job changes so that efficiency during the day for mental 


work, tests show. They are, roughly, 
this work will fall in yous probable 10 am. to 11 am., and 2:30 p.m. to 
period of greatest efficiency. Norm- 3.39 p.m. Schedule your most im- 


ally, a person has two periods of peak _ portant jobs accordingly. 
—Modern Industry, October 15, 1950, p. 58:4. 


Those Who Grow Weary and Faithless 


TIME is only an abstraction and age cannot be measured merely in years. 
There is wisdom in the words put into the mouth of Dr. Dan Bryce by Robert 
Spencer Carr in his unusual book, The Room Beyond. 

“Age,” says Dr. Bryce, “is measured in closeness to or distance from life. 
Men and women who stay close to life, reacting with sincerity and warm 
interest, changing their minds as the times change, these men and women stay 
young. Those who grow weary and faithless, and lose interest in the eternal 
youth springing up around them, these people can be old before they are thirty. 
I mean literally, medically old. They become liable to the disease of old age 
years before others do, the ones who stay young because they live vitally.” 

Youth is retained by those who master the art of sharing. Their desire is to 
give. As they give freely they look around for more to give. Then, in some 
almost magical way, they learn that the more they give the more is at their 
disposal for still more giving. There is no fun equal to sharing what is good. 

Good questions to ask are: Do people feel older or younger after they have 
associated with me? Do I inspire or depress? Is my message one of health or 
disease? Does my life inspire belief or unbelief? Are my words and actions 
advertisements of youth or age? 


—Tuomas Dreier in The High Road (Rice Barton Corporation, Worcester, Mass.) 


New Format for AMA Proceedings 


AS ANOTHER STEP in an over-all program to improve the appearance and read- 
ability of AMA publications, the Association has had the format of its divisional 
Series hernerwedl by Mahlon Cline, consultant in typography and layout. The 
new format, inaugurated with the recently published proceedings of the Fall 
Personnel Conference, features a more durable cover, new typography, and a 
high-quality watermarked inside stock. Each divisional Series will be distin- 
guished by a different-colored cover. 

Along with the new format the Association has instituted a uniform price 
policy, with a discounted price of $1.00 per copy applying to members who 
desire to order extra copies, and a price of $1.25 to non-members. 

Though distribution of proceedings is restricted to members until six months 
after each conference, exceptions are sometimes made to this rule when timeliness 
of subject matter indicates the desirability of immediate release. Such an excep- 
tion has been made in the case of the proceedings of the recent Personnel Con- 
ference: Personnel Problems Under Mobilization (Pers. 135) and Wage Policy 
and Problems in a Preparedness Economy (Pers. 136). 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE do not believe that the schools, the government, the 
employers or the unions are doing an adequate job of explaining the American 
business system. In a recent nationwide survey made by The Psychological Cor- 
poration, in which 2,500 personal interviews were conducted in 129 cities and 
towns, only half of all the people interviewed thought that any of these groups 
were doing a good job. 
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NCE Henry Clay, the famous 
0 statesman, disappointed a lady. 
He could not nil ies name. “You 
do not remember it?” she asked. “No,” 
Clay replied, “I didn’t try to—for 
when we met long ago, I was sure 
your beauty and accomplishments 
would soon compel you to change it.” 

Maybe you too can think fast 
— to extricate yourself from such 
social quicksands. But there’s no 
really reliable substitute for a good 
memory. Psychological tests show 
that some people do have exceptional 
mental powers, which are likely in- 
born. Women, for instance, appear 
to have better memories than men. 
But many of the differences we see 
in daily life are not due to inborn 
abilities or limitations; they are due 
to not making the right use of mem- 
ory. Dr. Frederick Tilney, the dis- 
tinguished neurologist, was consider- 
ing this when he estimated that the 
average person uses only about one- 
fourth his brain power. 

Memory, like people, works better 
when trusted. To increase the effici- 
ency of your memory you must first 
have confidence that you can remem- 
ber better. Don’t let those embarras- 
sing forgetful moments mislead you 
into the belief that you have a poor 
memory. Instead, let those few fail- 
ures stimulate you to make more ef- 
ficient use of your probably unused 
memory powers. Be confident of your 
memory, and even more confident you 
can make better use of it. When 
starting a new job, or breaking in a 
new worker, begin with the attitude 
that it will be easy to catch on and 
remember. The mental set, or atti- 
tude, of confidence for remembering 


Do You Want to Remember Better? 


—Donarp A. Lamp. The Rotarian, October, 1950, p. 29:2. 


the essential details makes the details 
stick quicker and longer. 

Use judgment in what you try to 
remember. Put some effort into re- 
membering the things that count, and 
let the rest become fading incidental 
memories. Don't clutter up your head 
trying to remember everything. A 
fly-paper memory that catches every- 
thing is inefficient. 

Attitude is as important as brain 
cells for remembering. Attitude in- 
cludes not only confidence and inten- 
tion, but also pleasantness. For ex- 
ample, the executive remembers a - 
golf date, but forgets to adjust an 
irritated customer's complaint. Since 
people tend to forget unpleasant 
things, it is wise to do unpleasant 
tasks right away before they slip out 
of mind; this also makes a job more 
enjoyable. Similarly, when a super- 
visor makes work pleasant, his sub- 
ordinates will remember better. 

“Seeing” or “hearing” things you 
wish to remember in imagination also 
helps. When trying to fix something 
in your memory, close your eyes for 
a moment and “see” the things which 
should be remembered. Practice 
“hearing” voices so you will recog- 
nize them on the telephone. And if 
you can’t “hear,” then try whispering 
to yourself that which you want to 
remember. 

When introduced to someone, re- 
peat the name several times in the 
ensuing conversation, and visualize 
how it would look when written. An 
excellent memory exercise to practice 
in odd moments—riding on the bus, 
for example—is to recall the people 
you have met during the day: “see” 
their faces, and “hear” their names. 


A WITTY SPEAKER recently remarked that if he asked 16 economists their opinion 


concerning the present state of affairs, he would expect to get 17 different replies. 
One of the economists would change his mind before he finished talking. 


—The Kalends 
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Office Management 


Use of Color in Clerical Work 


T IS ESTIMATED that 87 per cent of 
Lu human impressions are received 
through the eyes, which are probably 
the most abused organs in the body. 
As these impressions coutrol most of 
our working movements, it is clear 
that anything which helps to decrease 
the strain and to increase the speed 
and accuracy of receiving impressions 
will repay study. 

Advertising agents recognize that 
the easiest way to attract the eye is 
through pictures and color. Similarly, 
the most successful memory aids are 
those which encourage people to 
“think in pictures.” In the prosaic af- 
fairs of office routine, most things 
have to be written or read and the 
scope for ulustration is usually lim- 
ited to the use of symbols and color, 
both of which provide the “at a 
glance” effect of pictures. 

The term “color” itselt has little 
meaning in practice apart from the 
nature of the illumination by which 
a color is seen. A blue appears blue 
by virtue of the fact that it is capable 


of reflecting mainly those wave- 


lengths lying in the blue region of 
the spectrum. if a blue pigment is 
illuminated by a light source which 
is low in blue wavelengths, the pig- 
ment will appear duller than it does 
in daylight. In fact, certain blue 
colors appear grey in predominantly 
yellow artificial light. When consid- 
ering the relationship of color to 
lighting, it is helpful to remember 
that mercury arc or fluorescent light- 
ing accentuates yellow, green, and 
blue and depresses reds and browns. 
The first major consideration there- 
fore is that colors should be chosen 
only after careful consideration of the 
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conditions in which they are to be 
used. The fact that a color can 
change in appearance when seen next 
to another is also important. For in- 
stance, turquoise will appear quite 
ang when seen against a bright 
lue, but the same color will appear 
blue when placed near emerald 
green. Thus no color should be 
selected without considering the 
other colors which will be adjacent 
to it in the completed layout. 

The human eye is able to dis- 
tinguish objects most easily when 
they are seen in relationship to a 
background which differs markedly 
in hue, but dazzling contrasts such 
as green and red need to be avoided. 
Le Courier’s table of the order of 
legibility of color coimbinations is 
presented below: 

Order of 

Legibility Decoration Background 

Black 

Green 

Red 

Blue 

White 

Black 

Yellow 

White 

White 

White 

Red 


Yellow 

White 

White 

White 

Blue 

White 

Black 

Red 

Green 

Black 

Yellow 

Green Red 
Red Green 

In clerical work, color can help to: 

(1) distinguish documents or parts of 
documents; 

(2) assist identification, for example, of 
the appropriate part of the form in 
which to make an entry or of ap- 
propriate keys of a keyboard; 

(3) increase legibility of entries; 

(4) improve presentation and help to 
relieve operator fatigue. 
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Here are some pointers on the 
application of color to various cler- 
ical processes: 

1. Colors used for sorting which 

ive maximum contrast between _in- 
Sividual documents are preferable; 
samples of the different colors as ap- 
“vege to the various documents should 

e compared in all the conditions in 
which they may have to be handled 
and viewed. A satisfactory contrast 
in daylight, for example, may be lost 
in artificial light. 

2. “Mixed” colors such as brown, 
or different tints or shades of the 
same primary color should be avoid- 
ed as these are particularly bad for 
those with defective color vision. 

3. The full range of documents al- 
ready in use should be examined as 
existing color identification may pre- 
clude the choice of similar colors for 
other documents. Color  codings 
throughout an area of operation 
should have the same significance, 
and there should be adequate con- 


trasts between color codes used ia 
associated procedures. 

4. It is not always necessary to 
color the whole surface of paper or 
cards; it may be enough to color only 
the top corner or one side. 

5. The color of the printing on a 
form on which entries are to be made 
should be determined after consider- 
ing the following factors: (a) Is the 
user well acquainted with the posi- 
tion and use of the existing spaces on 
the form? If he is, then it can be 
printed in a subdued color, e.g., pale 
grey, so that the blue or black entries 
appear in contrast. (b) Is there to 
be a solid area of type around the 
entry space? If there is, print in any 
striking color tends to create eye 
dazzle, and thus strain. (c) Has the 
user to read the printing itself? If 
so, its color should be p Barn with 
due regard to eye strain, apart from 
ease of recording. (d) What will the 
color look like when the whole form 
is printed? 


—From O. &« M. Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 2 (as reproduced in The Manager, London, 


JOSEPH BRANDI 


0< OF THE EFFECTS of mail service 
curtailment on industry has been 
to bring the telegraph and _ other 
methods of communication into 
sharper relief. Since many execu- 
tives are not familiar with the scope 
and nature of the various services 
available to them through the tele- 
graph facilities (especially the sup- 
plementary services), this article wiil 
describe them briefly. 

The basic and best known tele- 
graph services are the full-rate tele- 
gram, day letter, night letter, and 
serial message. Full-rate telegrams, 
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England, September, 1950). 


Making the Most of Telegraph Services 


which get immediate handling, are 
usually received and delivered within 
the hour (average time is half an 
hour). The cost for ten chargeable 
words (address and one signature not 
charged for) ranges from 35 cents for 
a local telegram to $1.45 between the 
most distant points in the United 
States. Full-rate messages, with a 
request for a telegraphic reply when 
circumstances so require, make it pos- 
sible to initiate and conclude a trans- 
action during one business day. 
Day letters take a minimum charge 
for 50 words, which is approximately 
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the same as that of a 17-word full- 
rate telegram. They are suitable for 
relatively long messages which need 
not be sent with the speed of full-rate 
messages, and are usually delivered 
within two hours. 

Night letters are accepted at any 
time up to 2:00 A.M. for delivery at 
about 9:00 A.M. of the next business 
day. The charge for 25 words varies 
from a minimum of 30 cents to a 
maximum of 95 cents, depending on 
the distance. The rates for additional 
words in excess of 25 decrease pro- 
gressively as the length of the mes- 
sage grows, so that 150 words can be 
put on the wire to nearby places for 
only 95 cents. Telegraphic night let- 
ters make it possible for business pro- 
posals, reports and instructions to be 
written in detail and telegraphed at 
low cost. 

For any situation requiring inter- 
mittent correspondence with one ad- 
dressee during the course of one day, 
an economical service is available in 


serial messages. Serials are telegrams 
sent in sections on the same day to 
the same firm or individual at ‘the 
same destination. A minimum of 15 
words for each installment is counted, 
and the minimum charge is for a 
total of 50 words during the one ~ 


The telegram is notable not only 
for its speed but for its obvious 
attention-getting power. For example, 
many merchants and credit houses 
systematically use telegrams to bring 
in remittances from slow-paying ac- 
counts. Tactfully worded wires serve 
the dual purpose of jacking up negli- 
gent customers ond retaining their 
good will. “Closing books for audit. 
Will appreciate remittance” or “You 
have probably overlooked outstand- 
ing account” are the mildest sort of 
collection reminder, yet in a telegram 
they are charged with a heightened 
significance. Western Union reports 
that collection telegrams bring mon- 
etary returns as high as 95 per cent, 
with costs as low as 1 per cent. 
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Similarly, some business men have 
adopted the practice of acknowledg- 
ing first orders, urgent inquiries, or 
serious complaints by telegraph. 
Wired acknowledgments point up the 
sender’s regard and solicitude. 

Western Union offers a number of 
collateral services. Money can be 
transmitted speedily by telegraph, 
with a supplementary message—both 
money and telegram being delivered 
simultaneously to the payee. The 
Commercial News Service of the tele- 
graph company supplies quotations to 
subscribers, by ticker or telegram, 
from 27 stock and commodity ex- 
changes. Western Union pxovides a 
time service which is unique: Its self- 
winding clocks, which are electrically 
synchronized with the Naval Obser- 
vatory time from Washington every 
hour of the day or night, can be 
rented at a rate from five cents a day, 
depending upon the subscriber’s loca- 
tion. 

In addition to its regular errand 
service (business and personal), the 
telegraph company offers a Parcel 
Service and an Advertising Distribu- 
tion Service. Parcel Service takes in 
contract arrangements with retail 
merchants, drug and_ department 
stores and service establishments for 
the pickup and delivery of merchan- 
dise and articles on a regular route 
basis—or as “specials.” Advertising 
Distribution Service is available on a 
contract basis for national, regional or 
local advertisers and advertising 
agencies. It is employed for the de- 
livery, reshipment and remailing of 
addressed material of all kinds, di- 
rect-to-consumer distribution of un- 
addressed samples and printed mat 
ter, placement of displays, ete. 

One of the latest Western Union 
services is a Market and Opinion Sur- 
vey service, designed to determine 
consumer opinion of company or 
product, to check buying habits, 
make spot checks of various counts 
and audiences, traffic counts, ete. 
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Still another message service is the 
Telefax, a device and system for the 
fully automatic facsimile or “picture” 
transmission of telegrams. A draw- 
ing, picture or telegram is placed 
on the machine, and is scanned by 
an electric eye, as it turns on a re- 
volving cylinder. Transmission is 
effected over the wire or radio beam 


by a series of electrical impulses, 
representative of the light and dark 

ortions of the message. The little 
ade of Telefax is Desk-fax, a small 
unit for sending and receiving fac- 
simile telegrams. It places a sending 
and receiving unit right at the busi- 
ness man’s elbow, and is available for 
installation in certain areas. 


Steno Shortage 


IF YOUR SECRETARY has just muffed a batch of letters, think twice about what 
you're going to say to her. Stenographers are scarce the world over, according - 
to the United States Employment Service. They’re so scarce in this country 
that the U. S. Civil Service Commission recently agreed to let the Department 
of Defense and State Department do their own recruiting of stenographers and 
typists. Civil Service couldn’t produce enough to fill departmental needs. 

With keen competition for stenographers, the salary you pay becomes a crucial 
question. You may have to entice stenographers away loan other employers. 
You also have to be able to hold the ones you already have against outside offers. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics this year is surveying the salaries of office 
workers in 14 major industrial cities. Surveys already completed in nine cities 
show the following as the early 1950 average weekly salaries for the two largest 
groups of office workers: 


Clerk- 
Typist 


General 
Stenographer 


Surveys yet to be completed or published will cover |.os Angeles, Providence, 
Buffalo, San Francisco, Oakland, and Philadelphia. 
Business Week 9/16/50 


Building Morale in the Office 


OFFICE SUPERVISORS too often tend to overlook the fact that employees’ produc- 
tion output and quality of work are directly affected by a feeling of pride in 
their work. Pride in work develops a sense of responsibility for what is ac- 
complished. Workers who do not experience this feeling merely go through the 
motions of their jobs. 

Developing pride in work is extremely difficult today. Mechanization and 
routinization have led to much monotony in many office jobs. The office super- 
visor thus would do well to pay attention to these details: (a) Don’t belittle 
any job or refer to it as trivial work. (b) Develop in the employee a thorough 
knowledge of the importance of his work and of the purposes it serves. (c) 
Make it a point, after an employee’s absence, to express relief that he is back. 
An absent employee who feels he wasn’t missed is likely to conclude his work 
is unimportant. (d) Look for opportunities to praise an employee’s work 
rather than the employee himself. 
—The Office 9/50 
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Streamline Your Office Organization Now 


1x THE next two years, American in- 
dustry, which has been operating at 
near capacity, will have to demon- 
strate again its power to produce all 
the materials essential for defense. 
Though the future is uncertain, the 
new defense program is bound to 
affect every company—whether en- 
gaged in war production or not. 

very office is certain to feel the im- 
pact of manpower shortages, and of 
increased paperwork as controls are 
put into operation. Management 
must do something to cushion the 
shock these new problems will bring. 
There will be a premium on skilled 
and efficient perform- 
ance, but some of the things that all 
can do to be prepared are: 

Keep the office manager fully in- 
formed of any orders, rules, regula- 
tions issued by the administrator of 
the Defense Production Act whic 
will affect office operations. 

Check your personnel on draft 
status, armed services connections 
and future plans. 

Having determined in what jobs 
replacements will be needed, the next 
step is to institute a training program 
for key personnel. The candidates 
may be selected from the promising 
employees in lower rated jobs or 
from outside if the firm can stand 
additions to the payroll. The need 
for personnel trained to handle more 
than one phase of internal operations 
will increase with the rise in indus- 
trial activity and in paperwork. It is 
advisable to shift personnel around 

—Industrial Distribution 


to various key jobs for two-week to 
month stretches to make the organi- 
zation more flexible: 

As each new regulation requiring 
more paperwork is received, office 
staff should be held to acquaint 
everyone with compliance require- 
ments. 

Check your office procedures and 
practices to eliminate waste and in- 
efficiencies. Here are some pointers 
to help you streamline your office 
operations. 

1. Inventory all equipment to 
establish location and use; set up a 
central pool from which departments 
borrow to meet peak demands and 
part-time requirements. 

2. Standardize and simplify vari- 
eties of office furniture and equip- 
ment to provide greater flexibility 
and facilitate maintenance; promote 
more intensive care and maintenance 
of equipment. 

3. Revise systems and procedures 
to eliminate need for special equip- 
ment. 

4. Inventory all partly used file 
cabinets and partly filled drawers as 
a basis for reassignment and realloca- 
tion of equipment. 

5. Salvage file material released 
through weeding of active files. 

6. Appraise the need for all dupli- 
cated material; discontinue any not 
fully justified. 

7. Centralize responsibility for ap- 
proval of all duplicating work with 
authority to prescribe quantity, size, 
and quality of paper. 


, October, 1950, p. 80:2. 


SENDING CHRISTMAS CARDS? If so, who sends them, and how? 


One medium- 


sized firm asked itself that a year ago, came up with a radical policy change as 


a result. 


Formerly, each employee got a Christmas card from the company 


president. Now, each gets a card personally signed by his foreman or super- 
intendent. Different foremen use different cards, and even envelopes are hand- 


written. 
to the new policy was so favorable 


This work is done by clerks P 


rovided by the firm. Employee reaction 
ast year that the company believes the 


personal touch improves employee relations and plans to continue it. 
—Factory Management and Maintenance 12/50 
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Personnel Management 


Readability of Employee Handbooks 


wo YEARS AGO the personnel direc- 
Tic: of a manufacturing plant pre- 

ared an employee handbook. The 
ast page provided a form which the 
reader was supposed to tear out and 
mail to him edaeatiog the handbook 
had been read. Two years and 4,200 
copies later, he had received only one 
completed form! It came from a 
blind employee whose reader had 
read the whole handbook to him. 
Had the other employees reached the 
last page? No one knows. 

This incident is just one of many 
recent experiences which indicate 
that the employee handbook is not 
getting its message across. No em- 


mg handbook is worth its cost un- 


ess its message is read and under- 
stood. One primary reason that 
handbooks are not read and under- 
stood is that they are not “readable.” 

A recent study at the University of 
Texas indicates that 91.6 per cent of 
employee handbooks are too difficult 
for their readers. This large percent- 
age of handbooks rated tougher than 
“standard” difficulty on the Flesch 
reading ease scale.” The handbooks 
did somewhat better on the “human 
interest” scale, but not enough to 
offset their reading difficulty. 

Management leaders have estab- 
lished the following handbook objec- 
tives: (1) to create interest and give 
an interesting initial picture of the 
company; (2) to set a cooperative 
tone of relationship between worker 
and company; and (3) to give thor- 
ough and concise information regard- 
ing policies, rules, benefits and _pri- 
vileges. 


* Rudolph Flesch, The Art cf Readable Writing. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 
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To investigate handbook _read- 
ability, the authors assembled a na- 
tional sample of 71 recent employee 
handbooks. They then analyzed each 
handbook according to the Flesch 
formulas for reading ease and human 
interest. The sample included hand- 
books from retail stores; metal, petro- 
leum, and food processors; automo- 
tive, electrical, chemical and other 
manufacturers; banks; insurance com- 
panies; public utilities; universities; 
and governmental units. Located 
— out the United States, these 
ranged in size from sigue 
100 to over 100,000 employees. 

The Flesch reading ease formula 
combines a measure of (1) the num- 
ber of words per sentence, and (2) 
the number of syllables per 100 
words, to arrive at a score which is 
divided into seven adjective grades 
ranging from “very easy” to “very 
difficult.” Since readers prefer to 
read one grade below what they can 
read, the per cent of actual readers 
is always likely to be the per cent of 
those who prefer to read each grade 
of handbook, rather than the per cent 
who actually can read it. And the 
effective handbook definitely depends 
on voluntary readership. 

Only six of the 71 handbooks 
rated “standard” or easier. Expressed 
in terms of probable readers, onl 
six handbooks out of 71 could be 
read with understanding by more 
than half their potential readers! 
About half the sample could be read 
by only a third of the employees, 
while only 4.5 per cent of readers 
would prefer to read at this level. 
The national average rating of hand- 
books was 47 on the Flesch scale, 
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which is in the “difficult” range. 

Handbooks did better when rated 
by the human interest score. Forty- 
one rated “interesting,” which is the 
middle grade of the five interest 
grades. The national average rating 
was 27, which is within the lower 
range of the interest grades. Some 
handbooks were quite dull. Seven 
rated “dull,” which is equivalent to 
the interest style of a scientific pub- 
lication. 

The Flesch human interest score 
is derived from the per cent of per- 
sonal words and personal sentences 
appearing in the sample. Since hand- 
books are written to the employee 
about the company and the em- 
ployee’s work, they have an excellent 
opportunity to stimulate human in- 
terest. Certainly all handbooks could 
rate “interesting,” but 21 of the sam- 
ple did not. For maximum effective- 
ness handbooks should rate “very in- 
62 of the sample failed 


to reac at level when measured 


by the formula. 


It is interesting to note that differ- 
ent types of employers tended to 
group together at certain levels of 
reading ease and human interest. For 
example, 11. retail store handbooks 
scored above the national average in 
both reading ease and human inter- 
est. In fact, all the retail handbooks 
had individual scores above the na- 
tional average for reading ease alone. 
Eight of them were also above the 
national average in human interest. 

Petroleum processors were the 
worst offenders Their handbooks 
scored 33 in reading ease, which was 
14 below the national average of 47. 
They supplied three of the five “very 
difficult” reading ease grades in the 
national sample. One y in 


—Kerru Davis AND JAMEs O. Hopxins. 


this group had an average sentence 
length of 33 words. The group was 
even worse on human interest, sup- 
plying five of the seven “dull” ratings 
tallied for the 71 handbooks studied. 

Electrical manufacturers, along 
with automotive and chemical manu- 
facturers, scored somewhat below the 
national average for both reading 
ease and human interest of their 
handbooks. Yet this need not be the 
case. The handbooks of three metal 
processors—an equally complicated 
industry—scored high (54) in read- 
ing ease, although they were only 
average in human interest. 

The handbooks of most other em- 
ployer groups, including one grou 
of 16 classed as miscellaneous, score 
near the average in reading ease and 
human interest. 


The larger companies’ books gen- 
erally had the poorer reading ease 
scores, but the differences in score 
were significant only for the “very 
large” group. This group also rated 
significantly lowest on the human in- 
terest scale. Except for the poor 
readability of “very large” companies’ 
handbooks, however, size seemed to 
influence readability much less than 
type ot industry. 

From this study it seems clear that 
handbook editors have not oe ade- 
quate attention to the reading levels 
and interests of their readers. They 
have tended to emphasize mechanical 
improvements, such as color and lay- 
out, instead of wm e improve- 
ments. Here is a weak link in our em- 
ployee communication chain. There 
is a big job to be done by handbook 
writers before the handbooks them- 
selves can do the job we have set out 
for thein. 

Personnel Psychology, Autumn, 1950. 


PROVISIONS dealing with occupational hazards were incorporated in half of the 
2,411 current labor-management contracts recently analyzed by the United 


States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


These clauses covered over 2% million workers 


in 20 major manufacturing and 10 non-manufacturing industries. 
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HE government's new security reg- 
T ulations for war contractors and 
their employees, recently issued by 
the Defense Department's Munitions 
Board, are important to all companies 
that have or will get “classified” mili- 
tary contracts under today’s i 
up war production program. Here 
are some of the facts on these regula- 
tions for the benefit of such firms. 

A “classified” military contract is 
one that deals with information or 
material that has been labeled “con- 
fidential,” “secret,” “top secret,” and 
the like, by the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force. The ‘regulations are equally 
applicable to subcontractors and their 
employees. 

The Board’s new regulations set up 
uniform policies for the armed forces 
in handling security clearances of 
contractors and their employees. This 
means a contractor and his employ- 
ees will usually get only one security 
investigation even if he has contracts 
with all three military departments. 

Prospective bidders or contractors 
must get a facility clearance before 
procurement agencies can give them 
classifigd information to be used in 
preparing a bid or for negotiations 
prior to an award of a contract. This 
clearance involves a security check 
of the officers, directors, owners, and 
key employees of the company and a 
survey of its facilities for protecting 
classified information. After a con- 
tract is awarded, employees who have 
any access to classified information 
also must be investigated and cleared. 

Employees subject to a security 
check must fill out a Personnel Secu- 
rity Questionnaire (NME Form 48) 
if they are citizens and an Alien Ques- 
tionnaire (NME Form 49) if they are 
not citizens. These questionnaires ask 
for a minute accounting of the em- 
ployee's life for the past 15 years— 


Reprinted from Prentice-Hall Labor Report of October 12, 1950. Copyright, 1950, by Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Getting Security Clearances for War Contracts 


including details about racial back- 
Agere citizenship status of himself, 

is wife, and parents, connections 
with fraternal, civic, or political or- 
ganizations, and visits to foreign 
countries. They require fingerprints 
and also the names of three citizens 
who have known the employee for at 
least 10 years. 


Government investigators then 
check the employee's references, past 
employers, neighbors, state, local, and 
county police records, FBI files and 
other government agency files, where 
necessary. Their investigation has a 
dual i ag To check the employ- 
ee’s loyalty and to find out whether 
he is a “poor security risk” for other 
reasons. The loyalty check is aimed 
at uncovering these facts about aa 
employee: 

Acts in the nature of espionage or 
sabotage. 

Association with spies or saboteurs. 

Public statements or writings that 
might reasonably be considered to en- 
courage seditious or treasonable opin- 
ions or actions. 

Affiliation with subversive organiza- 
tions. 

Possibility of his being influenced by 
or subject to the dictates of a foreign 
power to an extent detrimental to the 
U. S. Government. 

A link with any foreign or domestic 
“totalitarian” organization. 

Advocacy of revolution or the use of 
force to bring about political, social or 
economic changes. 

The investigators attempt to deter- 
mine whether an employee is a 
“poor security risk” by establishing 
the following types of information: 

History of serious mental or emotional 
instability. 

Criminal record of a felony within 
the past 10 years or an extensive record 
of convictions for lesser offenses in that 
period. 

Record of any unauthorized disclosure 
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of documentary material or information 
of a classified or non-public nature. 

Other facts indicating basic weak 
character or lack of degree of judg- 
ment. 


Employees who don’t ét security 
clearances will be notified by the 
procurement agency about their right 
to appeal. 

Inquiries about security clearances 


should be addressed directly to the 
military - procurement office con- 
cerned. inal determination of 
whether clearances are required on a 
contract rests with the procurement 
office handling the contract. Loca- 
tions of the procurement offices can 


-be obtained from the Department of 


Defense Munitions Board, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


What Are Your Plans for Employees in Service? 


W irH the Administration calling for 
a mobilized force of 3,000,000 
men, every organization, large and 
small, is confronted today with the 
possibility of losing employees to the 
armed forces. What does this mean 
in terms of benefits for these men? 
How will you announce those bene- 
fits? What will you do for the em- 
ployee at the time he enters service? 
How will you keep in touch with him 
when he’s gone? In short, what 
should be done to insure that an em- 
ployee continues to feel like one of 
your “family,” will serve as a public 
relations ambassador for your organi- 
zation, and will want to be re-em- 
ployed when he returns? 

Many firms are following patterns 
set during World War II; some are 
changing them—but all forward-think- 
ing management is formulating plans 
with special concern for public rela- 
tions impact. 

Employees of one life insurance 
company (1,200 employees) who are 
called will receive generous benefits 
and won't be forgotten. A man with 
wife and children, making under 
$5,000 a year, receives difference be- 
tween company and service pay; a 
man with dependents other than chil- 
dren is assured of 75 per cent of pay; 
a single man gets 50 per cent. Those 
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earning more than $5,000 and em- 
ployed more than five years get a 
percentage also based on 
status. Group insurance and _ pen- 
sions continue at company expense. 
Plan was announced to supervisors by 
letter from company president. Su- 
pervisors called meetings and _ in- 
formed other employees. Office par- 
ties at time of leaving, frowned on 
by company as “too solemn,” often 
are held informally. 

When called, employee receives 
personal letter from a top executive. 
While in service, he gets a minimum 
of one letter every three months from 
the secretary of the firm. Story on 
employee appears in company maga- 
zine; copies are sent him monthly. 
If stationed in towns where company 
has local agencies, he’s encouraged 
to drop in for lunch and a chat. 
There’s no stated policy on letters 
from employees, but serviceman’s 
boss usually keeps in touch. 

At one large New York department 
store, employees (13,000): keep sen- 
iority rights; must give up group in- 
surance after 90 days; have 30 days 
to make own arrangements for group 
health. If with store for six months, 
employee gets: one month’s pay; va- 
cation pay if any remains; and time 
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off with pay for pre-induction physi- 
cals. Shopping discount for employee 
and one relative continues. emo 
announcing program went to all de- 
partment heads. They sent out other 
memos, or used bulletin boards or 
regular employee meetings. No pol- 
icy has as yet been set on parties or 


These plans illustrate various ways 
of meeting material and emotional 
needs of entering the 
armed services. Every organization, 
of 50,000 employees or 50, should 
form a similarly positive plan now, 
and should, at the same time, outline 
a sound information program for get- 


gifts or on keeping in touch with em- ting the story over to interested pub- 
ployees in the services. lics. 


—Reprinted with permission from Public Relations News (815 Park Avenue, 
New York City 21), October 2, 1950, p. 3:2. 


BLS Wage Surveys, Price Index, Explained in New Reports 


TECHNIQUES of collecting and tabulating occupational wage rate data are the 
subject of a new report issued by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, it was announced recently. 

The new report, entitled Technical Note on Occupational Wage Surveys, de- 
scribes the types of surveys conducted; collection of raw data; stratification of the 
sample and estimation of the sampling error; formulae used in computation; and the 
limitations inherent in this type of study. Special attention is paid the choice of 
firms which compose the sample, since information collected from them is im- 
puted to their entire industries. 

Another report recently issued by BLS, entitled Technical Note on the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index explains the techniques used by the Bureau in constructing 
the Consumer’s Price Index. Emphasis is given methods of pricing, source of 
price quotations, calculation procedures, and the relative importance given the 
representative cost of living items included in the government’s official market 
basket of goods and services. 


Note: Both the above publications are available gratis from: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, 341 Ninth Ave., New York 1, N. Y 


EMPLOYEES of ATF Incorporated guzzling a couple of cold and foamy ones with 
the neighbors some evening this winter may be inspired to launch into discussion 
of corporate finances—specifically the corporate finances of ATF Incorporated. 
ATF, which in the past has used phonograph records and jigsaw cut-outs to 
educate its employees on the economics of business, recently sent each employee a 
set of eight iced beverage coasters imprinted with a pie-chart breakdown of the 
company’s income dollar. According to ATF President Thomas Roy Jones, it 
is merely a matter of “putting the economic story of business on a useful house- 
hold article.” 

—Commerce Magasine 9/50 


AMA MIDWINTER PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Midwinter Personnel Conference of the American 
Management Association will be held on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, February 26-28, 1951, at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 
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Recruiting Techniques for a Tightening Labor Market 


T HE manpower feast is over and 
before a new year is rung in, a 
famine of available workers will have 
set in. Till now manpower short- 
ages have been more statistical than 
real. The dire dearth was in the 
prima donnas of the industrial world 
—machinists, tool and die makers, 
electronic engineers. Semi-skilled and 
unskilled could still be collared by 
traditional methods. Now billions in 
defense orders are filtering through 
prime and subcontract channels. Soon 
the pinch will really be on, and em- 
loyers will find the routine methods 
or garnering help that stood them in 
ood stead since the Korean war will 
ave to be bolstered by more dra- 
matic, more drastic techniques. Here 
are methods some firms are using: 
1. Your own employees are per- 


haps the best recruitment agency you. 


can use. Here are some angles: 


The bonus idea—though not yet wide- 
spread—should be borne in mind when 
the push for manpower really gets going. 
Here’s one of the many variations: 
Every worker who brings in an applicant 
gets $1. If the newcomer is hired, the 
employee receives another dollar. In 
case the neophyte lasts six months, the 
company pays $10 to the man or 
woman who recommended the worker. 

Don’t overlook your house organ as 
a medium for encouraging workers to 
recommend others for jobs. 

One firm uses menu cards in the em- 
ployee cafeteria as a recruitment gim- 
mick; the message reads: “If you work 
here tell others about it and give others 
the advantage of working with you and 
for this company.” 


Another company will soon hold a 
new type of “open house.” Every work- 
er will be asked to invite three or four 
people, who will be given a tour of the 

lant. As they leave, they will be 
asked whether they would like to work 
in the plant when personnel expansion 
begins. If they show interest, they sign 
a preliminary application blank. 


2. Advertising Angles: Local and 
out-of-town newspapers are, of 
course, obvious hiring aids. If you use 
traditional advertising, remember 
this: You'll get better results on un- 
skilled help by advertising in local 
papers of Teillee towns. If you want 
skilled help, use big city papers. 
Skilled workers are more apt to read 
the big-town press—also more willing 
to travel. 

8. Your Own Agency: If your 
plant is hard to get to, you might 
want to set up an interview office in 
town—or in neighboring towns to 
screen applicants. If you set up a re- 
cruiting office some distance away, 
you might consider paying the trans- 
portation of those employees who 
have been initially screened and 
transportation back for those who 
fail physicals or other tests. 

4. Door-to-Door: When things get 
tough you might go in for door-to- 
door canvassing. This can be done 
through selected employees grouped 
into “fiving squadrons.” A little train- 
ing will make them good solicitors. 
Employers who used this technique 
during the last war are enthusiastic 
about its potentials—particularly as a 
means of getting women workers. 


—Employee Relations Bulletin (National Foremen’s Institute, Inc.), October 11, 
1950. p. 3:3. 


THE H. C. GILBERT COMPANY of New Haven, Connecticut provides free consulta- 
tion on legal problems by having its lawyer meet three times each week with 
employees in need of such service. The Eastman Kodak Company maintains a 


similar service. 
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—Marquette Memo (Marquette University) 
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“How're We Doing?’—An Informal Report to Employees 


HUMANIZING the seemingly impersonal facts behind a company’s annual operating 
results and future plans and interpreting them in terms of the employee’s own 
interests is one of the most difficult and challenging phases of industrial com- 
munication. In the belief that understanding of our economic system must 
“begin at home”—with an understanding of how the employee’s own company 
works—Scott Paper Company presents its operating story each year through 
small group meetings. Entitled “How're We Doing?”, and delivered personally 
by H. F. Dunning, General Manager of Paper Mills, the presentation is a com- 
prehensive survey of Scott Paper’s yearly performance, supplemented by exhibits 
and unusual attention-getters. The company pays regular rates for attendance 
and time-and-a-half if employees attend before or after their regular shift. 
Employees are urged but not required to be present. Attendance runs around 
95 per cent, which means that many people come in voluntarily on their day off. 

The following excerpts from the last report delivered at the company’s 
Chester, Pa., plant illustrate its simple, informal approach. (There is a different 
version for each plant, since the presentation is directly keyed to local interests 
and operations. ) 

“Last year, in talking about the future, I indicated that we anticipated less 
production and more competition in the paper industry; and that we'd have 
to do a real job to keep our plants running full time. Well, let’s see what 
happened: 

“In January, 1949, the rate of operation for the paper industry was already 
down to 95 per cent. In February, the index dropped to 93 per cent, and lay- 
offs in the paper industry as well as in other major industries became so pre- 
valent as to become front-page news. However, at Scott’s we kept going seven 
days a week, and the Bourd of Directors appropriated $358,000 for the con- 
struction of the bleach plant at Chester, so that we could improve further the 
value and quality of our products by making them brighter or whiter. 

“In July many paper companies—and many other kinds of companies, too, for 
that matter—had extended shutdowns. . . . This was drastically reflected in 
the paper index, which dropped to 72 per cent. Just imagine it—more than 
one-fourth of the paper machine-time in America not being used. Many ma- 
chines were not turning a wheel in July, and idle machines mean idle people 
every time. Scott ran right through the summer. : 

“No —_ has kept us going when others closed—unless you want to call 
quality and value magic. . . . No, we play the game in American business 
by the same rules as everybody else—we do not ask, nor do we get, any special 
favors. We win, I think, because all Scott people believe in the principles which 
spell true success. . . . 

“We believe that extra effort and efficiency pay off in steady work and job, 
security . . . that real quality is basic to continued consumer favor. We 
believe that fair dealing with each other in the business, with our customers, and 
with our stockholders builds a team named Success. ee as 

“This year . . . our position is more favorable than it was last year at 
this time. Our average hourly rate in September, 1948, was $1.70, and the 
pulp and paper industry average was $1.42. In September, 1949, our average 
hourly rate here at Chester had increased to $1.76, while the pulp and paper 
industry remained at the $1.42 of the previous year—that is, of course, $1.42 an 
hour when they worked. So you see we have a most favorable comparison 
right now. 
. We have made a record of 28 years without a single layoff for lack 
of orders. Just imagine it! Over a quarter of a century without a ‘payless 
payday’ at Scott’s, because we could always sell all the products we could make.” 

Pensions, reinvestment of earnings, stockholder dividends, wages, productivity, 
and related subjects are covered in “How’re We Doing?” A limited quantity 
of copies of the complete report are available to interested readers of THE 
MANAGEMENT REVIEW upon request to Mr. Dunning. 
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Production Management 


The Importance of Maintenance to Safety 


TATISTICS PROVE that in plants 
Se management provides for 
good maintenance programs the fre- 

uency and severity ot accidents are 
ar below those in companies where 
maintenance cost is regarded as an 
unproductive expense that must be 
held to a minimum. Well-managed 
establishments maintain plant and 
equipment with a view to safety as 
well as production. They a 
deterioration and set up overhaul 
SS, designed to correct de- 
ects as early as possible. 

One of the first safety requirements 
in any plant is the provision of prop- 
erly designed and constructed guards 
for all dangerous places and on all 
machines whose operation is hazard- 
ous. The use of such guards must 
be enforced and they must be main- 
tained in proper working order. 

Men specially trained in safety 
standards should be assigned to 
safety maintenance wherever pos- 
sible. They should be trained to 
recognize the dangers inherent in 
their work and to apply precautions 
for the protection of themselves and 
of their fellow workers. Periodic 
safety meetings should be held with 
maintenance men for the purpose of 
reviewing the over-all plant-safety 
record, discussing individual cases, 
experiences, and scrutinizing current 
maintenance-work methods in the 
light of that experience. 

Where safety departments work 
closely with maintenance depart- 
ments, the electricians, plumbers, 
masons, and other maintenance em- 
ployees are, in effect, deputy safety 
inspectors. They become increasingly 
alert to potential as well as real haz- 
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ards and are in a position to submit 
many worthwhile suggestions to the 
safety engineers. 

Some of the potential hazards most 
commonly found and to be watched 
for include: slippery or rough floors, 
portable equipment, defective tools 
and machine guards, unsafe electric 
wiring, faulty hoisting equipment, 
and machines in need of repair. 

Industrial safety records indicate 
that the accident-frequency ratio of 
maintenance men _ to _ production 
workers is about four to one. There- 
fore, safety controls for the main- 
tenance workers themselves are of 
special importance. They include: 
careful advance planning of main- 
tenance job methods; use of adequate 
and proper equipment for the type of 
job; foresight in anticipating haz- 
ards and skill in devising means of 
control; assignment of maintenance 
men to jobs for which they have spe- 
cific training or experience; and 
finally of course, use of personal pro- 
tective equipment by maintenance 
employees. 

Maintenance men generally work 
in departments other than their own 
and often neglect to clean up the 
area after completing a repair or 
overhaul job. It must be cunanienl 
however, that a maintenance job is 
never complete until the entire area 
is restored to order and particularly 
until the machine or equipment 
worked on is back in full operating 
condition with all safeguards in place. 

Proper maintenance for safety is a 
phase of industrial plant operation 
that should be continuous and thor- 
ough. It is a problem that demands 
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resourceful and constructive thinking work long enough to translate acci- 
and cooperation by management and dent statistics into terms of human 
labor. All rays whether it be in loss. Considered in this light, they 
the factory, in the home, or on the may give us all a new perspective 
street, is concerned with people. on the importance of the task that 
Occasionally we should pause in our _ lies ahead. 


—From an address by Harotp M. EricxseEn, before The First Plant Maintenance 
Conference at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Materials Handling: Savings Frontier! 


C. J. CARNEY, jR., managing director of the Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers, makes the significant estimate that most consumer 
products would cost from 40 to 100 per cent more than they do, were it not for 
efficient materials handling methods developed over the past 15 years. He adds, 
“The whole development of mass production with its assembly-line technique is 
a miracle of materials handling.” 


Extensive surveys by industrial research firms indicate that at least 30 per cent 
of the manufacturing dollar is spent in the manipulation of materials. The Re- 
search Institute estimates that materials handling costs run from 30 to 50 per 
cent of total manufacturing expense. The same surveys have found that many 
companies have no idea of what their handling costs actually are. 


In general, engineers point out that any plant will have minimum materials 
handling costs if: 

1. No material is handled unnecessarily—handling frequency and distance kept 
to a minimum, no back-tracking or cross-hauling. 

2. Materials are handled in bulk if possible. 


3. Packaged materials are handled in unit loads by pallet. The more pounds 
handled in a single operation the lower the handling cost per pound. 


4. Mechanized or gravity methods are used wherever possible. 
—Betty Savesxy in Commerce 8 50 


ONE REASON why Americans have the highest standard of living of any country 
on earth is that we use almost as much machine power as all the rest of the world 
combined, according to a new filmstrip, “Machine-Power Means Plenty,” pro- 
duced by the Twentieth Century Fund. The filmstrip estimates that an average 
hour’s work in America today produces five times as much as an hour’s work a 


century ago—and we can do still better in the future if we continue to improve 
our productivity. 


AMA SPRING PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


The Spring Production Conference of the American 
Management Association will be held on Monday and Tuesday, 
March 26-27, 1951, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
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The Challenge to Industrial Production 


quickening conflict with Rus- 
sia is not only the most important 
political fact in the present situation 
in the United States, but also the 
most important economic fact. With 
the help of wise diplomacy, and if 
we avoid an all-out war, we may 
keep down the additional cost of this 
conflict to roughly $13 billion a year 
in terms of the 1950 dollar, or about 
7 per cent of the current output of 
the country. Poor diplomacy would 
greatly add to the cost of defense and 
foreign aid. Hence the figure of $18 
billion should be regarded as a mini- 
mum one. 


How can the goods and services 
needed for this conflict be provided? 
The conflict is not merely a competi- 
tion in arms; it is fundamentally a 
contest in production—and a long-run 
contest. Thus it is imperative that the 
additional goods and services needed 
for defense and foreign aid come out 
of an accelerated increase in the 
country’s output. 

There are five principal ways in 
which industry may be expected to 
accelerate the growth of output: 

1. The size of the labor force will 
be increased. Many companies will 
increase their labor supply by raising 
the usual retirement age. Unions will, 
moreover, Oppose premature retire- 
ments because of the conflict, and 
employment opportunities will be 
opened for people who have already 
retired. If the proportion of males 
above 65 years of age who are at 
_ work were ultimately raised to the 
level of 1890, the labor force would 
be increased by over 1.2 million. 

2. The rate of technological dis- 


covery will be accelerated. This will 
happen for several reasoas. Shortages 
created by the conflict will encourage 
industry to spend more money on de- 
veloping substitutes for scarce mate- 
rials. Strong demand for labor will 
accelerate the increase in the wages 
of production workers, thus making 
it more advantageous for employers 
to spend money on research to keep 
down labor costs. 

3. More productive uses of labor 
will be encouraged. The conflict will 
pull labor out of parts of agriculture 
which are still overstaffed and where 
labor productivity is low, and will in- 
crease employment in manufacturing, 
transportation, and mining, where 
labor productivity is relatively high. 

4. The training of men in crafts, 
and possibly in professions, will be 
encouraged. 

5. The replacement of equipment 
will be accelerated. 

One certain consequence of con- 
flict with Russia will be a rising price 
level. People are likely to spend such 
a large proportion of their incomes 
after taxes for consumer goods that 
output will not meet demand. The 
bargaining position of unions will be 
strong and they will get substantial 
wage increases which will reinforce 
the upward spiral. 

If the country is going to have a 
moderately rising price level, with 
all the inequities that go with it, 
steps should be promptly taken to see 
that all parts of the community share 
as fairly as possible in the inflation. 
Adjusting wages, pensions, and rents 
to increases in prices would 
strengthen inflationary influences but 
would make inflation less unfair. 


—Sumner H. Suicurer. Atlantic Monthly, November, 1950, p. 38:4, 


ACCORDING to the United States Department of Commerce, the national gain in 
new businesses for the five-year period 1944-49 was 30 per cent. 
—E. M. Ransom at the semi-annual meeting of the South-Eastern Underwriters Association. 
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Marketing Management 


Don’t Hire a Salesman—Hire a Man and Wife Team 


ANY a sales manager learns, too 
M late, that his salesmen’s wives 
can make or break them on the job. 
Because so much is at stake in the 
employment of a man for most sales 
positions and because his home con- 
ditions may have a determining in- 
fluence on his success, it behooves 
the alert sales manager to evaluate 
_ the applicant’s home environment as 
thoroughly as he does his technical 
and personalitv qualifications. If a 
man’s home environment will cause 
him to fail on the job, it is better to 
learn this before rather than after he 
is hired. 

Determining the probable effect of 
a man’s home life on his job perform- 
ance requires only an informal visit 
to the applicant’s home to obtain in- 
formation relative to three areas of 
his domestic situation: (1) Who is 
the dominant person in the home? 
(2) When the applicant is not the 
dominant member of the family, what 
is the attitude of the dominant per- 
son and other family members toward 
him? Many times a mediocre man 
has become a success in his field be- 
cause of the influence of a strong 
wife who has stimulated and en- 
couraged him. On the other hand, 
many capable men have “half suc- 
ceeded” or failed because of negative 
influences in the home. (3) What is 
the attitude of the dominant person 
and other family members toward 
the job? 

Clues to the problem of who seems 
to run the family may be found in 
answers to such questions as: Who 
controls the family finances? For, ex- 
ample, one applicant revealed that 
he merely endorsed his check and 
gave it to his wife. She, in turn, 
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gave him an allowance. He never 
knew how much money they had, 
what they owned or even what it 
cost them to live. Who has the 
major use of the family car? One 
husband had little use of the family 
car because his wife belonged to 
four bridge clubs. These met weekly 
and she needed the car to get to the 
meetings. Dominance in the home 
by someone other than the applicant 
is not in itself harmful; it even may 
be helpful, if he is not particularly 
strong. The employer should be con- 
cerned, however, about the attitude 
of the dominant person toward the 
applicant and toward the job. Even 
if the = is the strongest per- 
son in the home, the attitudes of the 
others toward him and toward the 
job will have some effect on his suc- 
cess in the work. 

There are a number of varieties of 
domestic situations and relationships 
which may cause trouble: Among 
them: 

The Constant Critic: No one ever 
has been able to please this type of 
woman. She criticizes everyone and 
everything. She is particularly critical 
of her husband. There is no defense 
against her criticisms because they 
are usually groundless. 

The Enjoyer of Ill-Health: A 
woman of this type often can break 
even the best of men—because what- 
ever he does is wrong. If he sym- 
pathizes, he seems to accentuate her 
symptoms. If he doesn’t sympathize, 
he is heartless. Since hypochondria 
is essentially a neurotic symptom, any 
attempts to deal with it by appeals 
to reason are bound to fail. Any man 
who has a person of this character in 
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his home is likely to be seriously 
handicapped. 

The Social Climber: A woman of 
this type can cause many difficulties 
for her husband, including keeping 
him constantly in debt, and prevent- 
ing him from getting adequate rest 
by demanding that he attend numer- 
ous social functions. The effect on 
his work is invariably bad. 

The Over-Solicitous “Mother”: 
Probably the worst influence is that 
of the woman who treats her husband 
as though he were still a baby instead 
of being the breadwinner of the 
family. She “mothers” him into fail- 
ure. 


The company representative should 
determine the attitude of the family, 
especially that of the dominant per- 
son, toward the job, by encouraging 
them to talk about the job at length. 
They are asked to indicate the kind 
of work the applicant should have. 
Special effort is made, in an informal 
manner, to elicit any objections they 
may have to the work. 

While it is recognized that a visit 
to the home is time-consuming and 
may require diplomacy on the part 
of the company representative, it 
frequently pays large dividends in 
the long run. 


—Rosert F. Browne. Sales Management, September 15, 1950, p. 46:4. 


Ringing Door Bells—A Growing Sales Medium 


house-to-house salesmen 


transacted upwards of $7 billion in 
sales last year, and their 1950 record 
promises to hit an all-time high. 

Ringing more than 5,000,000 door- 
bells daily, these vendors distribute 
a range of products that would en- 
able a consumer without visiting a 
store, to furnish a home completely, 
outfit all members of the family com- 
pletely, stock the pantry larder, and 


fill the magazine rack with leading - 


publications—and most of the items 
would bear the label of nationally 
known manufacturers. 

While door-to-door selling is the 
oldest of distribution methods, for 
some companies, it is rapidly becom- 
ing a new sales medium. And as an 
industry it is one of the leaders in 
postwar dollar volume growth. Fol- 
lowing closely the rate of consumer 
disposable income, it shows less 
vulnerability in depression days and 
resilience when spending is 
ree. 

Leading in the dollar volume of 
goods sold door-to-door are food pro- 
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ducts and home appliances. One 
leader in the food field sends trucks 
to over 1,980 routes in 42 states and 
the District of Columbia, and offers 
130 different items to upward of a 
million “home service” customers. A 
major competitor of this company’s 
route selling force mans 823 routes 
in 26 states; another concentrates its 
door-to-door distribution in the east. 

To stimulate their sales, door-to- 
door vendors buy upward of °$100 
million worth of merchandise yearly 
to offer as premiums to the house- 
holder. These premiums‘ range in 
value from $1 to $25 and comprise 
an amazing assortment of nationally 
known goods. 

One relative newcomer in direct- 
to-consumer sales started six years 
ago with assets of approximately 
$15,000. This firm now reports assets 
of close to $1,000,000, and maintains 
300 door-to-door sales agents dis- 
tributing “household necessities” 
through Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana. 
Much of this merchandise is sold on 
a weekly budget plan, under which 
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some 90 collectors visit about 25,000 
homes weekly. Their sales alone are 
said to give the firm healthy profit. 
Regarding the future, the company’s 
president says: 

We have found it easy to obtain new 
customers when money is_ plentiful. 
When economic conditions take a turn 
for the worse and the average retail 
merchant waits for a customer, we 
maintain a high volume of sales by the 


ing periods of economic stress com- 
panies distributing door-to-door and 
offering either good salaries or high 
commissions, are able to attract a 
higher caliber of sales personnel and 
therefore frequently experience bet- 
ter relative results than the retail 
store merchant who tends to restrict 
the number of his salaried sales staff. 
Earnings for door-to-door salesmen 
vary from those of full time vendors, 


simple process of calling on more homes. ho may make from $6,000 up to 


One of the factors lending stability $20,000 yearly, to those of part-time 
to this industry is the fact that dur- workers who net considerably less. 


—Faye Henze, Barron’s, October 23, 1950, p. 11:2. 


Competition Between Independents and the Chains 


INDEPENDENT STORES appear to be forging ahead again in their competitive race 
with chain stores for the consumer's food dollar for the first time since the end 
of the war. They have been doing as well as the chains for more than a year, 
according to a recent Conference Board analysis. Moreover, the major national 
chains are losing ground, while the smaller regional chains are gaining. 

The first months of 1950 favored the independent over the chain for the first 
time since mid-1945, though last year the chain share of the business had already 
flattened out. The answer lies, according to the analysis, in two improvements 
in independent store merchandising: (1) They entered organizations for more 
effective wholesale buying; and (2) they bettered store operating methods, includ- 
ing a shift to modern self-service superettes. 

More than half of independent store sales are now going to “affiliated” grocers 
—independent storekeepers who have voluntarily banded together with whole- 
salers for greater economy and efficiency, the analysis notes. By now, too, over 
half the business of the independents is done by self-service groceries, which 
number only a fifth of all stores. Independent superettes are medium-sized 
supermarkets with most of the advantages of the very large store. 

Even before the war, independents were beginning to stand off chain competi- 
tion in the urban, more industrialized areas. In other words, the trend over the 
past two decades has not run simply from the independents to the chains—it has 
been a trend toward larger-scale food merchandising, whether performed by 
chains or independents. 


mn 1945, about half the purchases made in food supermarkets were based on 
impulse. Today this figure has grown to two-thirds of all food purchases. 


AMA MARKETING CONFERENCE 


A conference of marketing executives will be held by the 
American Management Association on Monday and Tuesday, 
March 12-13, 1951, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
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Survey on Traveling Expenses for Salesmen 


ALESMEN’S traveling expenses are 
S at a much higher level than they 
were before World War II, accordin 
to a recent survey by the Dartne 
Corporation. There was little agree- 
ment among contributors to the study 
as to how much expenses have risen, 
however, and few companies seem 
to have taken any definite steps to 
reduce these expenses as yet. 

In a sample of 140 companies 
throughout the country which gave 
detailed information on expense ac- 
counting practices, 92 gave estimates 
of shifts in travel costs in the years 
1947 through 1949: 19 reported 
either no change or very minor in- 
creases; 43 estimated that traveling 
expenses are up 10 to 20 per cent; 
18 estimated the increase at from 20 
to 33 per cent; 10 reported increases 
ranging from 33 to 60 per cent; and 
2 said expenses are lower because of 
action taken by the companies. 

A report on policies regarding al- 
lowable expense was obtained from 
108 organizations. The majority of 


these considers long-distance  tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, taxicabs, tips, 
bridge tolls, entertainment, and park- 
ing as allowable expenses; about half 
permit charges for stenographic as- 
sistance, laundry, and valet service; 
and a smaller group allows such 
charges as car washing, shoe shines, 
and traffic fines. 

Approximately one-fifth of the 
companies reporting have definite 
limits on expenditures for hotel 
rooms, usually $5 daily, with a range 
from $3 to $8; and for individual 
meals, usually about $5. 

Because of variations from territo: 
to territory in distances traveled, 
types of customers called upon, and 
value of accounts, there has been 
little attempt to establish any rule- 
of-thumb ratio of total expenses to 
gross sales. One company reported 
that a ratio above 10 per cent of 
salary and expenses to gross sales 
was considered poor, and anything 
below 7 per cent very good. 


—Compensation of the Sales Department. Report No. 584. The Dartnell 
Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 1950. 56 pages, 
plus charts. $7.50. 


Personalized Reception Folder 


IT IS STANDARD practice for the visiting salesman to identify himself at the 
reception desk by presenting his name on a business card. It’s news—and a 
pleasantly surprising experience—to have that introduction acknowledged in kind, 
with a personalized message of welcome, individually addressed. That’s the 
caller's experience at the Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

As the receptionist enters the call on the daily register, she takes an extra 
second to write the visitor’s name on a folder at hands it to him. Obviously, 
it creates more favorable interest to receive a memo that starts out with, “Wel- 
come to Whitney, Mr. Richards,” than if it were just another piece of printed 
matter picked up from the pile. At the same time, the receptionist on duty 
introduces herself by writing her own name in the appropriate space below. It 
saves her from answering to “Miss,” “Sister,” or “Hey, you.” The salesman likes 
it, too. It adds to the personal touch. 


—Purchasing 9/50 


SELF-SERVICE supermarkets account for only 18 per cent of all grocery outlets, 
yet they are doing over two-thirds of the total business. 
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Financial Management 


Management Opportunities for the Industrial Accountant 


ANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITIES for the 

industrial accountant are many 
and varied. They exist for the ac- 
countant who will continue to serve 
in the accounting field as well as for 
one who may move from that field 
to take on other managerial duties. 
They include opportunities for the 
accountant himself to undertake 
duties and responsibilities of ag 
ment and opportunities to give his 
assistance to those in management 
positions. 

It is difficult to fix a clear line of 
demarcation between accounting and 
management. Accounting to be most 
valuable must be geared to manage- 
ment decisions and management 
problems. We might make a some- 


what basic distinction of accounting 
as constituting the recording = 
statement of transactions which have 
occurred and the results achieved, 
whereas — is engaged in 


planning for the future. 

What are some of the management 
opportunities in accounting work it- 
self? Because of space limitation 
only a few of these can be touched 
upon briefly here. 

First, there are the management 
opportunities within the accounting 
department. Whether the organiza- 
tion be large or small, the work must 
be planned, organized, and_super- 
veal if it is to be efficiently per- 
formed. It is not enough merely to 
see that certain prescribed records 
and procedures are carried forward 
accurately and with minimum of ef- 
fort by those assigned to the various 
divisions of the work. Two other 
questions must continually be con- 
sidered: Are the practices and pro- 
cedures now being followed the most 
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efficient for obtaining the desired re- 
sults or could changes advantage- 
ously be made? How far can we 
advantageously go in machine as 
compared with manual accounting, 
over-all and in various divisions of 
the work? Then there is the question 
of whether present accounts and ac- 
counting records are those of greatest 
utility and efficiency in the light of 
changes in products or processes, 
prices or costs, personnel or policies 
of management, or tax policies of 
government. 

Second, the accountant can aid 
those directly charged with manage- 
ment of the business. To give this 
aid best, the accountant must have 
clear understanding of what his fig- 
ures represent from a_ practical 
standpoint—their relation to the 
actual affairs of the business and its 
problems. 

The opportunities for the account- 
ant to be of aid to management in 
budgetary preparation and control— 
as one example of the type of assist- 
ance he can render—are broad. The 
operator, to be successful, must have 
a complete grasp of the figures mak- 
ing up his costs. Unless those figures 
are presented to him with complete 
accuracy, so that he learns to have 
respect for them, he is largely at sea 
and is forced to use rule-of-thumb 
methods. It therefore follows that 
the accountant who prepares these 
figures must have a real knowledge 
of the processes and their relation 
one to another. 

From the accountant’s viewpoint, 
an operator who has had no training 
in accounting is apt to be rather 
“dumb” in his lack of conception of 
the value of the tool presented to 
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him. He does not understand ac- 
counting theory and misses termin- 
ology and distinctions, so the ac- 
countant not only has to provide the 
tool but he also has to sell it. On 
the other hand, the operator, once 
he accepts the tool, is a tough task- 
master from then on—his demands 
become endless. Once respect is 
built ‘up, a “team” is established— 
both operator and accountant are set 
to work together to reduce costs, and 
the joy of accomplishment begins to 
enter the picture. 

The next important step for the 
accountant is to learn to challenge all 
the operator’s acts in the particular 
department or plant in which he is 
located, and if he is discerning and 
offers criticism in a constructive way, 
he is taking the initial steps to pull 
himself away from the strictly ac- 
counting field. 

The accountant of today has added 
value to management in two fields: 
One, labor relations, and the other, 
taxation. With his facility with fig- 


ures he can interpret to management 
the implications of added labor costs 
and point out the ability of the busi- 
ness to accept the burden. In the 
field of taxation, some taxes are in- 
evitable and must be accepted if we 
are to continue in business. Others 
will depend on what we do and how 
we do it. If profits after taxes can- 
not be expected to be sufficient to 
merit the risk of a new venture or 
a new or increased investment, the 
proposed action may not be worth 
while and should be abandoned. 
This is the information management 
needs in making its decisions as to 
future action. We then recognize 
that the taxes on certain transactions 
will depend on how they are con- 
ducted—when costs may be deducted 
—and when profits will be realized. 
The period over which depreciation 
on new construction and equipment 
may be charged off for tax purposes 
may have a material bearing on 
whether the contemplated expendi- 
ture is worth while. 


—From an address by C. R. Cox before the 31st International Cost Conference 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants, held at The Waldorf Astoria, 
New York, June, 1950. 


Our Long-Term Capital Needs 


AN ANNUAL LONG-TERM CAPITAL INVESTMENT of $25 billion is required in peace- 
time to provide jobs for the expanding American labor force, to replace existing 
equipment, and to assure increasing productivity. This estimate was recently 
announced by the Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 

MAPI estimates that the present investment per worker in non-farm industry is 
$10,800, including $9,000 of long-term capital. To equip additional workers with 
new tools of production requires a total investment of $14,000 per worker, includ- 
ing $12,000 in long-term capital. Replacing wasting assets requires $15 billion a 
year. Providing for an annual | per cent expansion of capital per worker requires 
an additional $4 billion a year. 

“In a full-scale war, presumably of short duration, it is permissible, and indeed 
inevitable, that the country’s productive facilities should be allowed to dete- 
riorate,” states the Institute. “But when we confront, as now, the prospect of a 
heavy armament program of indefinite duration, we must take a longer view. 
Under these conditions it is essential, at whatever sacrifice of current consump- 
tion, not only to replace capital assets used up in production but to maintain a 
vigorous and dynamic expansion of our capacity to produce.” 


IN THE FINAL and practical sense, the one factor in economics to be reckoned 
with is Desire. 
—Geratp STANLEY Lez 
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Some Errors in the Cost Analysis of Change 


N SEEKING better production meth- 
| ods as an avenue to — 
advantage, management usually finds 
that some change is involved. 

The basic problem in appraising 
such change is the determination 
and accurate measurement of the cost 
factors involved. Assume the case of 
possibly replacing a machine. In 
order to arrive at an intelligent de- 
cision, the cost of operating both 
machines at the required production, 
as determined by sales forecasts, td 
some given unit of time, preferably 
one year, is necessary. During the 
process, some firms are guilty of the 
subtle mistake of predicating their 
calculations upon the capacities of 
the respective machines. The tech- 
nique has the tendency of under- 
stating the unit costs of the machine 
with the greater capacity, or to state 
it differently, exaggerates the savings 
attributable to this method. It must 
be recognized that it is out of actual 
units produced that operating costs 
arise and savings are effected. To 
assume theoretical production figures 
invites miscalculation. In all cases, 
cost calculations for the various 
alternative methods should be 
equated to estimated production 
levels; otherwise later audit of the 
realized savings from the selected 
method will disclose a large negative 
variance from the estimated savings. 

The utilization of the standard cost 
formulae in estimating the costs for 
the various alternative methods is an- 
other possible source of error, par- 
ticularly in the assignment of other 
than direct expenses. In general, 
those applying this method of dis- 
tributing material, labor and burden 
costs at predetermined rates, adjusted 
by current variances, are attempting 
to evaluate the alternative methods 
as part of the general cost structure 
of the factory. This is not necessary, 
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and rarely can it be accurate. It is 
not necessary in the sense that the 
desired decision should not be pre- 
dicated upon total production costs— 
which include costs arising from 
activities outside of the methods con- 
sidered—but rather upon the specific 
costs which arise solely from the 
functioning of the method. For ex- 
ample, the absorption of plant de- 
preciation is in most cases unneces- 
sary, unless the various alternative 
methods require appreciably different 
amounts of floor space. Even in this 
case, one must be cautious in as- 
suming savings in floor space, be- 
cause if the available area is not 
subsequently utilized, savings 
actually exist. 


With respect to the assignment of 
other than direct costs, application of 
the standard costing procedure may 
produce inaccurate statements of 
production costs. Specifically, this 
condition can arise through the as- 
signment of manufacturing expenses 
by application of the standard burden 
rate. In many cases, where the 
burden is distributed on the labor or 
machine hour basis, it may happen 
that the slower machine actually con- 
tributes less to the departmental 
burden structure than a faster ma- 
chine for the same quantity of pro- 
duction. However, the mechanics of 
the costing technique requires the 
slower machine to carry a greater 
share of the cost. This method of 
assigning manufacturing expenses 
can be equitable only when the vari- 
ous alternatives’ absorption of manu- 
facturing expenses reflects the same 
relationship to their contribution to 
the burden structure. This condition 
is quite unlikely even to occur. 

In order to avoid the errors men- 
tioned in this brief article, one need 
only adhere to these three principles: 
(1) Always use forecasted produc- 
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tion figures as the basis for cost 
construction. (2) Never assume fixed 
cost savings which are contingent 
upon the occurrence of other activi- 


ties unless a large degree of certainty 
is present. {8) Charge each alterna- 
tive method with only the cost its 
functioning creates. 


—ARSEN DANN EMERZIAN. Monthly Bulletin, Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
(120 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill.). November, 1950, p. 1:2. 


PAYOFF: cash dividends of United States corporations for the first eight months 
of this year, averaged 8 per cent greater than in 1949 according to the Com- 


merce Department. 


Thus the year-end total might be a record of $7,500,000,- 


000, compared to 1949’s record of $6,453,000,000. 


—Time 11/27/50 


Insurance Management 


The Case for or Against Employee Pension Contributions 


HE SPOTLIGHT: of public interest has 

been particularly bright during 
the past year or so on the question, 
should an employee contribute to-+ 
ward the cost of his pension? In 
analyzing this question, the point of 
view is of major importance—what 
may be an argument for employee 
contributions in one case may be an 
argument against them in another 
situation. First, then, let us consider 
the attitude of the three most inter- 
ested parties—unions, employees, and 
employer. 

In its 1949 negotiations with Ford 
and U. S. Steel, the CIO was insistent 
that the employer bear the entire cost 
of pensions. In the disputes that de- 
veloped, this was a principal issue, 
and the CIO appears to have won 
its point. On the other hand, the 
AFL has not been nearly so insistent 
on non-contributory plans. Its posi- 
tion has been more of a “we are not 
opposed” one. 

Employees as_ individuals have 
strongly supported contributory plans 
where offered. Under a contributory 
plan, well over 90 per cent usually 
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elect to participate. This is partially 
due to the fact that contributory 
plans usually offer more liberal bene- 
fits and that employees have con- 
fidence in the future of the plan 
when they help to finance it. 

The indications to date are that 
employers generally prefer the con- 
tributory plan, though the entire em- 
ployer front is not united on this 
question. It is contended that the 
elimination of employee participation 
in the cost of a plan enables the 
administrator to operate it in a much 
more uniform and equitable manner. 
When an employee pays a portion of 
the cost of a plan, he has or he 
thinks he has a right to demand 
special consideration when the rules 
established are not satisfactory to 
him. 

Under present tax laws, too, more 
pension can be bought for a given 
number of dollars than when the 
employees contribute after paying a 
tax themselves. This was one of the 
points made by the Steel Fact-Find- 
ing Board in its recommendation in 
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September, 1949, for a non-contribu- 
tory plan. 

On the other hand, when an em- 
ployee cooperates with the employer 
in providing for his pension, his inter- 
est in the plan and his appreciation of 
its benefits are greatly increased. The 
regular deductions from his pay 
bring home to him constantly the 
existence of the plan and increase 
its value in his eyes. 

If the employer pays the entire 
cost, too, pensions are apt to be con- 
sidered a_ paternalistic concession, 
particularly if the employer origin- 
ated the plan himself. Many employ- 
ers believe that this would be one 
more factor in the deterioration of 
the individualism upon which our 
economy has been based. 

Possibly some solution can be 
worked out which, in one over-all 
plan; would combine most of the 


advantages of both principles. At 
least one important corporation in 
this country has adopted this ap- 
proach. This company established a 
basic non-contributory provid- 
ing a relatively small pension. When 
supplemented by Social Security 
benefits, this pension would enable 
an employee to live according to 
reasonable standards after he retired. 
For the more provident employees 
a contributory plan is available, un- 
der which the employee contributes 
at least one-half the cost. The pay- 
ments from this plan, when added 
to the non-contributory pension and 
Social Security benefits, provide a 
substantial pension. Yet the em- 
ployer has still left plenty of room 
for private initiative on the part of 
the employee if he desires to have an 
income, when pensioned, comparable 
to the one he had while employed. 


—Morcan H. Atvorp in New Labor and Finance Problems in Pension 
Planning (published by The Journal of Commerce), p. 17:1. 


Taxes on Gifts to Deceased Employees’ Dependents 


Th PRACTICE, common in man 
businesses, of continuing the sal- 
ary of a deceased employee for a 
short period after his death in favor 
of his widow or dependents has re- 
cently been considered by the Tax 
Court of the United States in two 
_cases, Estate of Bausch 14 TC No. 165 
and Putnam, Inc. v. C. I. R. 15 TC 
No. 13. These cases deserve careful 
reading by the fiscal officers of any 
firm likely to make such payments on 
the occasion of the death of a valued 
officer or employee. 

When such payments have been 
arranged in the past, the sought-after 
situation, taxwise, was one in which 
the payment would be treated as a 
gift so far as the recipient was con- 
cerned and as a deductible business 
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expense so far as the donor company 
was concerned. If such a payment is 
a gift, it is not taxable income to the 
recipient because, under Section 22 
(b) (8) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, amounts received as “gifts, be- 
quests or devises” are not includible 
in gross income. Of course, under 
Section 23 (a), the amount of all 
“ordinary and necessary” business ex- 
penses is deductible in computing the 
net taxable income of any business. 

As far back as 1939, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue ruled that a widow 
who received the salary of her hus- 
band, a corporate officer, for a short 
age after his death received a tax- 
ree gratuity and the corporation was 
nevertheless permitted to deduct the 
payment. I.T. 3329 (1939). 
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The basic idea of I.T. 3329 is re- 
considered in the Putnam case and 
in the Bausch case. The Putnam case 
was a simple matter involving a pl 
ment to a widow of the salary of her 
deceased husband. The court indi- 
cated that such payment for a period 
of not more than two years would be 
reasonable. If continued beyond that 
time, it would not be treated as a 
deductible expense or gift. The 
Bausch case was equally simple. It 
involved payments of continued sal- 
ary to the estate of the deceased em- 
ployees. The two Bausch brothers, 
who had brought the well-known op- 
tical company to a pre-eminent posi- 
tion, died in the same year. They 
were bachelors. The company voted 
to continue their salaries for a fixed 
period, payments to be made to the 
estate of each brother. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding the grants 
showed that the officers were recog- 
nizing the valuable services of the 
deceased employees. The court held 
the _—— were not gifts and were 
taxable. 

While the factual situations in the 
two cases were not complex, the rules 
established by the cases, particularly 
the Bausch case, cannot be delimited 
without careful study. However, it 
is submitted that the following fac- 
tors seem to be established as neces- 
sary elements before the payment 
will be classified as a gift: 

(1) Absence of Obligation. Any 
such payment immediately loses its 
character as a tax-free gift if it ap- 
pears that it is obligatory. Thus, if 
the company is compelled to make 
the payment because of some plan 
calling for such payments, or some 
contract with the deceased former 
employee, it can be concluded that 
the plan or contract is established to 
reward the employee for his services 
and that the payment is not a gra- 
tuity. Its recipient will be taxable, 
in all senlvehiliie, no matter what 
character the payment takes. The 
Tax Court’s language approves the 
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past view that payments to a widow 
required of an = by statute 
or contract are taxable to the widow. 
Vornedoe v. Allen (C. C. A. Sth Cir- 
cuit) 158 Fed. (2d) 467; cf. Special 
Ruling 464 CCH Federal Tax Service, 
Paragraph 6241; Florsheim v. U. S. 
(C.C.A., 8th Circuit) 156 Fed. (2d) 
105. 

(2) Payment to Widow or De- 
pendents. It is true that the Bausch 
case does not expressly hold that all 
payments to the estates of deceased 
employees will be taxable. Some 
may escape. However, taxpayers will 
find it sater to proceed on the theory 
that all payments to deceased em- 
ployees’ estates will be treated as tax- 
able compensation. 

(3) Amount of Payments. The Put- 
nam case indicates that payments 
equal to two years’ salary of the de- 
ceased will be considered reasonable. 
Larger amounts will be suspect. 

(4) Language of Resolution or 
Letter Establishing the Payment. The 
court will not find a gift unless the 
intention to make a gift appears. If 
the directors of the company vote 
the payment by resolution, it would 
be well to indicate expressly the in- 
tention that the payment be a gift 
by voting it as a gift. (References to 
the value of the employees’ past serv- 
ices may be unfortunate because they 
indicate a desire to compensate for 
past inadequate salary.) In_ the 
Bausch case, the court referred to 
another case, Brayton v. Welch in 
which the directors who made the 
payment had had their attention 
called to I.T. 3329 by their account- 
ants. This was a strong indication 
to the court of a desire to make a gift 
(as was done in the situation ia 
I.T. 3329). Similar reference to I.T. 
3329 in the company’s records should 
be helpful. 

It may also be wise to indicate that 
the gift is deemed to be one that will 
promote good will for the company 
and redound to its reputation in the 
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community if that is in mind. This 
may help on the deduction aspect of 
the problem. 

(3) Ratification by Stockholders. 
If practicable, the gift should be rati- 
fied by stockholders. The court in 


—WituiaM R. Wurre. Banking, October, 1950, p. 70:2. 


the Bausch case pointed out that 
ordinarily directors are not empow- 
ered to give away corporate property. 
Ratification by stockholders indicates 
recognition of this and points to a 
gift. 


RESERVES of insured or trusteed  joenpenu plans rose during 1949 by about $1.2 


billion. For each employee add 


to those covered by these plans, an additional 


reserve will be created amounting to about $160 (assuming 2,000 hours’ work 
per year and a contribution of 8 cents per hour per employee). About 5,000,000 
employees are now being added, and reserves are expected to rise in 1950 by 


an additional $800,000,000. 


—Views and Ideas on Pensions. The Research Council for Economie Security, 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 1950. 
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Guwweposts IN TiME oF CHANGE. By John 
M. Clark. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1949. 210 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Herman S. Hettinger 


The preface to Professor Clark’s book is 
dated September 1, 1948. A good deal of 
water has passed under the bridge since 
then. The “inventory recession” of 1949 
cumulated and passed, to be succeeded by 
growing inflationary pressures in the late 
Spring of 1950. The Korean explosion 
changed the military, economic, and political 
complexion of the free world over night. 
For an indeterminate future period, Ameri- 
cans will be living in what the Committee 
for Economic Development has aptly termed 
a “garrison state”; wherein the over-riding 
immediate problem is the avoidance of 
serious inflation, and the critical longer 
range task is that of maintaining a soundly 
based civilian economy while providing the 
needed sinews of defense. 

That the needs of the immediate situa- 
tion have materially shifted the emphasis 
with respect to various of our economic 
problems in no way lessens the significance 
of Professor Clark’s book. Barring total war, 
there will come a time when the funda- 
mental trends and problems with which he 
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deals again will assume immediate and 
pressing importance . One of them—the need 
for more responsible action by power groups 
such as labor, management, and agriculture 
—is a paramount consideration today. In- 
deed, the aspiring public administrator and 
“business statesman” will do well, amid to- 
day’s confusions and alarms, to refer 
periodically to books such as Guideposts in 
Time of Change, Sumner Slichter’s Ameri- 
can Economy, Peter Drucker’s The New 
Society, Making Our Economy Work, by 
Dexter Keezer and others, and_ similar 
fundamental treatises. For when the tumult 
and shouting die away, the problems with 
which these writers deal will still be with 
us. 
Professor Clark’s most recent volume is 
primarily an “extension of remarks” from his 
earlier Alternative to Serfdom. His argu- 
ment is based on the premise that self- 
preservation of our society against the 
threat of totalitarianism—preferably by 
peaceful means but without appeasement— 
is the central need of our time; that to 
meet this challenge we must re-educate our- 
selves in the essentials of democracy and be 
willing to pay the proverbial price; and that 
we must make both our political and eco- 
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nomic systems work in the face of inherent 
difficulties. 

Professor Clark examines the more widel 
accepted economic goals—well-distributed 
goods, security, greater equality, job op- 
portunities, etc.—in some detail. Since not 
all of them are fully compatible with each 
other and since every economic system con- 
tains its own inherent weaknesses, he sug- 
gests that the choice of programs be 
approached by the “method of strategic 
decisions”—by starting with key decisions 
concerning which there is a minimum of 
doubt. In this connection, we may begin by 
assuming that there is a widespread desire 
to retain the major elements of competitive 
private enterprise; but that there is also the 
need for accepting the consequences of mass 
production and group power and of recog- 
nizing the necessity of adapting the private 
enterprise system to the requirements of a 
changing world. 

Once this groundwork is laid, Professor 
Clark devotes the major portion of his book 
to a discussion of three key factors which, 
in his opinion, condition the ability of. priv- 
ate enterprise to furnish job opportunities 
that will seem tolerably satisfactory to the 
bulk of the people: (1) a total volume of 
spending equal to the income the economy 
creates when it is working at a satisfactory 
level; (2) a level and structure of prices 
which will generate a corresponding volume 
of real production rather than inflation; and 
(8) a ee and structure of wages which 
will make a proper price structure possible. 

Professor Clark’s method of treating these 
key factors is to analyze their various facets 
and to examine alternatives whereby these 
essential requirements to continued and ex- 

anding high-level economic activity might 
While the analysis is excellent, 
it is to be regretted that Professor Clark 
does not state more clearly his own con- 
clusions regarding the program by which 
this goal might best be attained. 

Moreover, in this reviewer's opinion, Pro- 
fessor Clark’s premise promises more than 
he delivers. It would seem as if much of 
what must be done to meet the threat of 
totalitarianism on the economic front is in- 
troduced only by indirection in his discus- 
sion of spending, prices, and wages. For 
example, he touches too briefly on our un- 
resolved farm problem. Further, his readers 
would have welcomed a more sharply 
focused analysis of the constructive influence 
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and the limitations of government participa- 
tion in the economy, and a more compre- 
hensive treatment of the complex interna- 
tional situation faced by Americans as lead- 
ers of the free world. 


THe Dynamic Economy: A Dialogue in 
Play Form. By Harold G. Moulton. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1950. 238 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by C. W. McKee® 


The American economic system has been 
given many labels in recent years by per- 
sons interested either in praising it or con- 
demning it. But the term most descrip- 
tive of what the American system is and 
what it does has been used by Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton in his title, The Dynamic 
Economy, applied to American economic 
progress during the past century. 

The Dynamic Economy, published in 
August, 1950, is a dialogue in play form, 
written for the express purpose of setting 
forth in a simple and realistic way the 
factors and forces which have been respon- 
sible for America’s extraordinary economic 
development. 

The material in the dialogue is based 
primarily on published studies of The Brook- 
ings Institution, especially Controlling Fac- 
tors in Economic Development, writteti b 
Dr. Moulton and published in 1949, which 
is widely regarded as one of the most 
challenging books of modern times. 

The dialogue, presented in the form of 
a play, offers a unique method of educa- 
tion. The scenes are staged as New Year's 
Eve discussions, once each decade begin- 
ning in 1850. Participants in the discus- 
sion represent the various economic groups 
in society. The topics for discussion are 
concerned with fundamental economic 
issues recurrent throughout America’s his- 
tory. The characters are seeking an answer 
to the age-old question, whether there can 
be progressive improvement in the living 
standards of the masses. 


The Dynamic Economy enables each 
character to discover for himself the eco- 
nomic concepts and principles at work. He 
learns of the forces which have overcome 
the limitations of nature and transformed 
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a static economy into a dynamic ever pro- 
gressive economy, through helping to re- 
enact the dramatic story of progress in the 
United States. 


In the concluding scenes, the participants 
in the play take a long look at the future 
and set forth policy requirements for con- 
tinued economic advancement. 

The dialogue is so designed that it can 
be used by any group of persons ranging 
in number from 12 to 35. It takes ap- 
proximately 25 minutes to act each of the 
14 scenes. Either one or two scenes can 
be enacted at one sitting, and discussions 
after each scene will be found quite fruit- 
ful. Persons of all ages will find this little 
play fascinating. 

A few quotations from the play will re- 
veal its plan: 


On New Year’s Eve, 1850, one character 
in the play, examining The Communist 
Manifesto, by Karl Marx, reads: “Workers 
of the world unite. You have nothing to 
lose but your chains.” In reply, a young 
Farmer jumps excitedly to his feet and, with 
all eyes turned on him, exclaims: 


I don’t believe any of this stuff! What 
these writers say may be true of the 
Old World—but not of the New. 
There may be _ revolutions against 
kings or emperors, or Old World 
class systems. But in this democracy 
and land of opportunity, we the 
people control our own destiny. 


During the course of the dialogue, there 
is much subtle wit and sound philosophy 
expressed. In one instance, a Farmer, 
speaking to « Government Official, says: 

You speak of the government sup- 
porting the people. I always thought 
the people supported the government. 


The last scene concludes with the char- 
acter in the play who represents the Teacher 
discussing the future. He says: 


We have the physical resources, the 
scientific genius, and the managerial 
talent to produce a plane of living a 
hundred years hence many times as 
high as that of today. This goal is worth 
striving for with everything we possess. 
We must protect our natural resources; 
we must constantly expand man-hour 
productivity; we must create markets 
by broadening the distribution of newly 
created wealth; and above all, we must 
maintain fiscal and general financial sta- 
bility as a foundation _on which to 
build. 
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The reviewer has acted the 
of the characters in the play and has found 
it to be a most eel evice for main- 
taining the student’s interest, enthusiasm, 
and insight into the factors and forces de- 
termining economic progress. Enough ques- 
tions are raised by the historical facts in 
the play to keep a moderator busy for the 
remainder of an hour guiding the » Reais 
and answering questions. 


The theme of the play is non-partisan. 
It will hold equal interests for persons in 
all segments of society, whether it be busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, government, or the 
professions. Many people who buy this 
little book of Platonic style will find it so 
interesting that they will read it through 
before laying it down. 


art of one 


How To Get AND THE Jos You Wanr. 
By Ruth Hooper Larison. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York, 1950. 
264 pages. $2.95. 


Reviewed by George Davenel® 


How to Get and Hold the Job You Want, 
the official book of the Job Finding Forum 
of the Advertising Club, is a practical and 
complete guide to the process of job-getting. 
In it, Mrs. Larison has detailed the methods 
used by the Forum in helping job appli- 
cants get placed. 

Specifically, a job-seeking applicant is ad- 
vised to follow these 10 consecutive steps 
in “packaging” himself for his next job: 
prepare his experience record, analyze him- 
self, determine what service he has to offer, 
analyze his market, plan a complete cam- 
paign, prepare his résumé and _ portfolio, 
prepare job letters, prepare himself for in- 
terviews, follow up his interviews, and 
adjust to his new job. One chapter of the 
book is devoted to each of these areas. 
Additional chapters include an introductory 
one on “Getting Ready for Your Next Job” 
and concluding ones on “Now You Are the 
Interviewer” and “Starting a Job-Finding 
Forum in Your Community.” At the end of 
each chapter, the author has anticipated 
many of the reader’s problems by asking 
and answering questions related to the 
topic under discussion. A special section 
at the back of the book contains letters, 
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résumés and a portfolio that have proved 
effective. The material is well organized, 
presented in a direct manner, and sparked 
with practical illustrations. 


As a whole the book is an excellent one. 
This reviewer has one reservation, how- 
ever, about Chapter 3, or Step 2 of the job- 
getting process: Analyze Yourself. In this 
chapter—the weakest one in the book—job 
applicants are advised to be honest in con- 
structively appraising themselves. It is sug- 
gested that they read their experience 
record carefully and score each job on the 
following basis: A, if the job brought a 
promotion or advancement; B, if the results 
were neutral; and C, if, in the job under 
consideration, ground were lost. Applicants 
are then advised: “If you find that your C 
scores all point to the same shortcoming on 
your part, no one needs to tell you where 
your greatest weakness lies. You will, of 
course, set right to work to overcome it, 
which you can most certainly do if you 
will try sincerely.” (P. 23) Then: “Don't 
resign yourself too quickly to a long list of 
so-called liabilities that really aren't valid. 
Come out from behind your subterfuges and 
face the facts.” (P. 25) “Take a candid 
camera closeup . . mentally turning 
yourself inside out.” (P. 26) “Where does 
your lack of happiness lie, and why take 
it out on others? Get to the truth of the 
matter if you can, but in the meanwhile 
try out what Shakespeare said—“Assume a 
virtue though you have it not.’” (P. 32). 

As Mrs. Larison herself points out in this 
chapter, professional workers in this field 
know that most job problems are person- 
ality problems. This step—the analysis of 
personality—is perhaps the most important 
and most difficult of the job-getting proc- 
ess. While some job applicants who engage 
in introspective thinking may be able to 
recognize and correct some of their minor 
faults, those who have deep-rooted prob- 
lems—the ones who really need such self- 
improvement—generally cannot achieve it 
on their own. There is still need for the 
trained counselor to assist in the process if 
it is to be anything more than superficial. 
Some information about when and where 
to seek professional advice would have 
made this chapter worthy of the others. 

From a literary viewpoint, certain readers 
may be disturbed by the overworking of 
the term “package” to denote the prepara- 
tion required for job-getting, by some need- 
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less repetition of points, and by the gen- 
eral lecture tone employed. But these are 
minor shortcomings! While professional 
workers in this field will not find in this 
book anything new for their own enrich- 
ment, they can, after noting the reservation 
above about Step 2, recommend this book 
with enthusiasm and confidence to appli- 
cants who need help in getting jobs. 


SoctaAL ASPECTS OF ENTERPRISE IN THE 
Larce Corporation. By GeorcE B. 
Hurff. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1950. 147 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Oswald Knauth® 


Mr. Hurfl’s book is a welcome addition 
to the growing literature on enterprise in 
the large corporation. As the title indicates, 
Mr. Hurff has confined his inquiries to the 
social relations which have developed. He 
finds most of them deplorable and far re- 
moved from the original theories of eco- 
nomics or law. In successive chapters, the 
author analyzes the position of the owner or 
stockholder, of executive management, of 
workers, and of directors. 

First, he analyzes the steps by which the 
stockholder has been reduced from the 
position of owner to a mere puppet. Then 
he turns to executive management and finds 
that despite its minute ownership of stock, 
it occupies the central spot. In this con- 
nection, his definition of enterprise is inter- 
esting: “In view of this analysis, enterprise 
may be defined as that factor in the produc- 
tive process which is responsible for adjust- 
ing a business organization to a dynamic 
world through innovation and adaptation. 
Historically and currently, in the large cor- 
poration, this factor is identified with gen- 
eral executives and directors.” 

A heavy responsibility of executive man- 
agement is the creation of tolerable human 
relations. In this connection, Mr. Hurff 
leans heavily in his analysis on Elton Mayo’s 
researches. On the whole, he finds that the 
attempt to weld other loyalties to corporate 
loyalty has been a failure, and that new 
methods should be found. Returning to 
executive management, he finds that it 
operates in something of a vacuum, and 
especially criticizes the practice of with- 
holding earnings from stockholders in order 
to finance further development. This further 
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oe, power to a degree that is harm- 
ul. 

Directors also have suffered in the process. 
Outside directors have relatively little power, 
and are under heavy pressure to go — 
with executive management. Mr. H 
notes with approval the tendency of direc- 
tors to assume the obligations of trustees, 
but finds here another confusion—trustees 
for whom? Obviously, not only the stock- 
holders, but also workers, customers, sup- 
pliers, and the public. Obviously also, here 
is no guide to the distribution of income and 
benefits and the theory of profits breaks 
down. On page 120 is a keen observation: 
“If corporate management is to exercise its 
power for the benefit of many masters, 
guideposts now lacking must be furnished. 
In their absence a confused and destructive 
variety of practices must prevail. Between 
management in the van of economic states- 
manship and management in the rear guard 
a large gap must be bridged. There exists 
a categorical imperative to create an ob- 
jective set of principles accepted and ap- 
plied by management, if public trusteeship 
is to evolve with an effective and acceptable 
tradition.” 

The conclusion is that new methods and 
new standards must be found in order to 
adapt the great corporation to its social 
aspects. 

In spite of his inability to offer a con- 
structive solution (and in this he is not 
alone), Mr. Hurff has done a service in 
pointing out the complete divorcement of 
corporate structure from the accepted 
theory of law and economics. This is per- 
haps the top problem of our economic order 
of the day. It would have been interes:ing 
if he had analyzed more closely the role of 
organized labor which harasses if it does not 
challenge the predominance of executive 
so ge Until these relations are re- 
solved, the economy will remain in a pre- 
carious state of disequilibrium. 


STEELTOWN. By Charles R. Walker. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1950. 284 pages. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Robert N. McMurry® 


The subtitle of this book describes its 
subject matter: “An Industrial Case History 
of the Conflict between Progress and 
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Security.” It is a detailed and exceptionally 
scholarly and objective account op reac- 
tions of management, the workers, the 
union, and the community to a “Crisis 
Situation” growing out of technological 
change. Specifically, it is an interim report 
(covering the period 1946-1948) of the 
manner in which these various groups at- 
tempted to meet the problem of the threat- 
ened transfer by the U. S. Steel Corp. of its 
seamless tube manufacturing activities from 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, to Gary, In- 
diana, with the possibility of closing the 
Ellwood City plant. 


Using the case study approach, the prob- 
lem is viewed from the standpoints of the 
various “Parties at Interest,” i.e., manage- 
ment, the workers, the union, and the com- 
munity. The book sets out to answer the 
following questions: What was the problem 
for each of the parties? What plans were 
made to solve it? What action was taken? 
What do those plans and actions look like 
in the light of the way of life of each of 
the parties? Finally, what is the public’s 
interest in this decision? In addition, much 
supplementary background material is pro- 
vided covering the historical setting of the 
problem, the ethnic and socio-economic 
character of the community, the nature of 
the manufacturing process and a careful 
analysis has been 
made of life within and outside of the mill. 
As a result, a clear, although occasionally 
somewhat repetitious, picture is obtained of 
all the elements which contributed to the 
development of the “Crisis Situation” and 
conditioned the reactions of the various 
interested parties to it. 


One of the most valuable contributions 
of the book is, in a sense, only a by-product 
of its chief objective, the study of the crisis. 
This is the picture it provides of the nearly 
model worker-union-management relation- 
ship. Because of the interaction of several 
factors which are described in the report, 
labor relations in this particular plant are 
exceptionally good. While some of the 
causal factors are beyond management's 
control, e.g., the homogeneity and degree 
of integration of the workforce, others such 
as the company’s philosophy of manage- 
ment (a strikingly democratic, participative 
one) and its unusual facilities for communi- 
cation, both horizontally and vertically, offer 
valuable suggestions to students of labor 
relations on how to insure industrial peace. 
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One of the principal merits of the study 
is that the research was done on the ground 
at the time that the participants were 
actually facing the crisis. It is not a problem 
seen in retrospect with all the omissions and 
distortions which the purely historical ap- 
proach carries with it. Instead, the report 
conveys a sense of immediacy and urgency 
which adds greatly to its value. 

This book will be of value to a wide 
circle of readers. Not only will it be of 
use to students and researchers in the field 
of industrial relations, but the problems 
which were faced and the plant conditions 
described are sufficiently similar to those 
encountered by many managements that 
hire, that much can be learned which will 
be of value to operating executives in 
coping with day-to-day problems in these 


areas. 


Tue Ricur To ORGANIZE AND Its Limtrrs. 
By Kurt Braun. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1950. 331 pages. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Edwin E. Witte® 


This is a study in comparative labor law 
and union policies, not a discussion of man- 
agement rights in collective bargaining. It 
compares public policies and union prac- 
tices relating to the legal right to organize 
and the pressures which unions may em- 
ploy to effectuate organization, in the 
United States and in selected western 
European countries. These countries are 
the German Republic of the nineteen-twen- 
ties, France, Sweden, and the United King- 
dom. This is stated to be part of a more 
comprehensive study of the public policies 
of major countries in relation to the rights 
and duties of labor organizations, on which 
the author has been working for quite a 
few years. 

In all countries compared, it has long 
been a recognized legal right of workers to 
organize and to be active in labor organiza- 
tions. Drastic restrictions of this right as 
applied to the armed forces and the police 
prevail in all countries studied. Less drastic 
restrictions apply in the European countries 
to the right of “civil servants” to organize 
but not to that of general public employees, 
as in the United States. Sweden alone, 
besides the United States, has special re- 
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strictions upon the organization of foremen 
and supervisory employees. The converse 
right of workers to stay out of unions is 
recognized everywhere but generally is not 
spelled out in the statutes, as it is in our 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Greater are the differences as to the legal 
protection afforded the right to organize and 
as to the pressures which may be exerted 
to get workers to join unions. Nothing like 
our National Labor Relations Act exists in 
any of the European countries. Instead of 
the unfair labor practices procedure pre- 
scribed in that Act, workers whose rights 
of organization are abridged must turn to 
the courts for redress. In the continental 
countries, specia! labor courts have been 
established but the right of recovery de- 
pends upon the rules of the general law. 
Unions represent only their members and 
have no exclusive bargaining rights for all 
employees in establishments in which they 
have gotten a majority vote. On the other 
hand, governmental authorities in the con- 
tinental countries may by decree extend 
the terms of collective bargaining agree- 
ments to all employers and workers in the 
industries affected, including those not par- 
ties to the agreements. 

But it is particularly the differences with 
reference to the pressure exerted — 
union security agreements to compel work- 
ers to belong to unions to which this study 
gives the greatest attention. Unions in the 
western European countries do not usually 
seek closed shop or any other form of union 
security agreements, although such agree- 
ments are not completely unknown. Neither 
do they refuse to work with non-union men 
or the members of other unions or insist 
upon their discharge. In France, strikes 
for this purpose have been found illegal by 
the courts, but in the other western Euro- 
pean countries abstention from such prac- 
tices is not a legal requirement but a mat- 
ter of union ae, The explanation lies, 
in part, in the fact that the major European 
unions are affiliated with political parties 
and accept the socialistic concepts of “class 
war” and “working class solidarity.” While 
the author does not say so, it is clear from 
his account that the closed shop is a dis- 
tinctly American institution, associated with 
the almost exclusive reliance of our unions 
upon economic action and collective bar- 
gaining to gain their ends and their ac- 
ceptance of our economy of free enterprise. 


The material dealt with in this study is 
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presented by issues, not separately by coun- 
tries. The presentation is descriptive and 
factual, with a minimum of criticism and 
evaluation. The author has no axe to grind 
and advocates no public policy. This is a 
study in the best traditions of the Brook- 
ings Institution—a scholarly and reliable 
treatise, not a propaganda document. 


Gettinc ALONG WITH PEOPLE IN BUSINESS, 
By Everett B. Wilson and Sylvia B. 
Wright. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York, 1950. 274 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by H. A. Bolz® 


“The only way to be sure of getting 
ahead in business is to make as many good 
impressions as possible and as few bad 
ones.” This seems to be the theme of 
Getting Along with People in Business, 
sung to the tune of “The Boss is the Key.” 

Neglecting only the matter of getting 
along with labor unions or with union offi- 
cials, “a separate subject outside the scope 
of this book,” the authors present a com- 
plete and detailed collection of recipes for 
getting along with superiors, with associates, 
and with subordinates in business and in- 
dustry, illustrated profusely with actual 
cases and interspersed with just enough 
philosophy and homely psychology to make 
the recipes sound worth trying. Probably 
the most complete collection of practical 
advice for individuals concerned with the 
problems of getting ahead in business, this 
book is well worth anyone’s time in read- 
ing. In fact, it is well worth re-reading and 
keeping for occasional reference even 
though many supervisory readers may re- 
sent the authors’ portrayal of “the boss” as 
a prima donna of varied idiosyncrasies who 
expects the deferential handling implied in 
the following selected chapter headings: 
Adapt Yourself to the Boss, Fit in with His 
Interests, Praise His Good Work, Sym- 
pathize with Him, Disregard His Peculiari- 
ties, Don’t Embarrass Him. It is this very 
recognition of human frailty and weak- 
nesses of the flesh that really makes the 
book a good practical guide for dealing with 
human beings. Inasmuch as the text is 
based on a successful course used by the 
Kroger Company for training junior execu- 
tives, it is inferred that the lessons pre- 
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sented have been tested and validated in 
this company’s situation and consequently 
should meet the needs of business personnel 
in general. 

The individual needs to find pleasure and 
satisfaction as well as material reward in 
success on the job, and the authors wisely 
draw this thread of thought through the 
whole fabric of their book. Chapters 
headed Be Congenial, Control Your Pecu- 
liarities, Accept Difficult Situations Grace- 
fully, Register Your Complaints Tactfully, 
Be Accurate and Dependable, Getting Along 
with Associates, Get Started Right, Sell 
Your Plans and Instructions, Develop In- 
terest and Responsibility, and others are 
particularly helpful in putting the spotlight 
on the individual himself to encourage him 
“to eliminate his personal peculiarities and 
so conduct himself day in and day out that 
he will make a maximum number of good 
impressions to offset any prejudices he may 
encounter at a crucial time.” 

The authors close with a “score card” 
which offers the reader a check list on his 
personal practices in getting along with 
others in his business. 


Maxkinc Work Human. By Glen U. Clee- 
ton. The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, 1949. 326 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Eugene Jacobson® 


In Making Work Human, Dean Cleeton 
has written a book for “representatives of 
management who are responsible for the 
work of others, and for those workers who 
are interested in the problem of work 
adjustment.” To this end he has summar- 
ized, popularized, and translated much of 
the standard material of industrial psy- 
chology and personnel management into 
lively and readable prose for the non-tech- 
nically-trained. In addition, he has intro- 
duced some emphases and content that 
represent a departure from the organization 
of the standard popular treatment of the 
“human relations” field. These include a 
stressing of the opportunities the work 
situation offers for allowing the individual to 
fulfill his “human” potential for develop- 
ment, a concern with the over-all employ- 
ment market and labor-management rela- 
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tions on a broad scale as a background for 
understanding individual adjustment to 
work, and a pointing to the use of research 
and scientific method as ways of increasing 
management's skills in dealing with prob- 
lems of industrial relations. 

Mr. Cleeton writes as the proponent of 
a point of view, and relies heavily on 
evaluative argument, statements about fact, 
and injunctions for “good” practice and 
against “bad” practice in management. 


The first four chapters present the argu- 
ment that the job can be the means ee 
providing the individual with an oppor- 
tunity for “Self-Realization Through Work” 
—the title of Chapter III. Chapter II 
catalogues a list of 10 “needs” common to 
human beings. Chapter III discusses the 
individual’s potential, what he is capable of 
doing, from the standpoint of the industrial 
psychologist, and Chapter IV, “Interest in 
Work,” canvasses ways of channeling worker 
motivation, largely in terms of understand- 
ing what workers’ motivations are and of 
providing opportunities for integrating them 
into the job situation. Leadership, publi- 
cations, suggestions systems, music, incen- 
tive plans, and changes in the way the job 
is set up are discussed briefly. If worker 


needs and interests are integrated into the 
job situation, through adjustment of the job 
to the worker, and appropriate selection, 
placement, training and management of the 
worker is practiced, work will become 


“human.” The results of this, the author 
maintains, will be that: 

“1. Industrial strife and unrest will be 
reduced—although these elements 
can never be wholly eliminated. 

“2. In the long run, more efficient pro- 
duction should result—but such im- 
provement in efficiency may not 
become evident immediately. 

“3. A healthier mental state of the em- 
ployee group as a whole should be 
achieved—but individual and group 
conflicts can never be fully resolved. 

“4. The work of management will be- 
come more satisfying to those who 
are the managers—but the task of 
management will not necessarily 
be made easier.” 

In two chapters, the larger job scene is re- 
lated to the work situation. “The Oppor- 
tunity to Work” discusses the job market, 
normal employment and unemployment, 
and the implications of the present economic 
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equilibrium for job security. Planned pro- 
duction and planned employment by the 
employer and restrictions on labor unions’ 
use of preferential hiring and the closed 
shop are related to the worker's “right to 
work.” “That All May Gain Through Work” 
examines the implications of the Wagner 
Act and the Taft-Hartley legislation on 
labor-management relations. Mr. Cleeton 
insists that strikes are wasteful of human 
resources, that legalistic means or the use 
of force are not the answer to adjusting 
labor-management differences, and that 
knowledge of human relations techniques 
must be used in working on these prob- 
lems. Necessarily, in pone, Reet the indi- 
vidual psychological aspects of this situa- 
tion, the author neglects many of the insti- 
tutional aspects of the labor movement and 
management’s responses to them. 

The appeal for the use of scientific 
method is made in the final chapter, “Re- 
search and Judgment in Work Relations.” 
Paragraphs on problem solving, classifying 
and organizing data, use of the data, sta- 
tistical techniques, inference, probability 
statements, and other preoccupations of the 
research-minded investigator are presented 
here. 

The more commonly treated subject mat- 
ters, all framed in the concern for making 
the work situation one in which the indi- 
vidual can achieve self-realization, are found 
in chapters on selection and placement; 
training; working conditions and safety; 
wage standards, job evaluation and wage 
plans; and supervision, including both rela- 
tions with subordinates and _ supervisor 
selection and training. 

A 35-page appendix, designed to provide 
exercises in using the text materials, fur- 
nishes questions, check lists, categories, 
work problems and supplementary ma- 
terials geared, in detail, into the text, chap- 
ter by chapter. 

The 155-item bibliography draws largely 
from the recent publications in industrial 
psychology and personnel management. 
There is a sprinkling of popular articles 
from national weeklies, newspapers and 
trade journals, as well as technical reports 
from government agencies. Gardner, 
Whyte, Homans, J. R. P. French, Jr., McGre- 
gor, Barnard, Kornhauser, Roethlisberger, 
Katz, and others in the field of human rela- 
tions who write with a more social, psy- 
chological, sociological, or anthropological 
approach, are not cited. Little space is 
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devoted in the text to the ways in which 
group organization and group processes can 
je studied as a means of understanding the 
individual’s role in the work situation. 


Tue Ricur Career For You. By Eugene 
J. Benge. A Modern Industry book, Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York, 1950. 
150 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Harry D. Kitson® 


This book sets forth a mechanical method 
by which the reader is advised to select his 
vocation. About 20 tests and rating scales 
are presented for the reader to take without 
supervision; he may then place his scores 
alongside occupations grouped according to 
certain categories, make a profile, and ar- 
rive at three or four occupations from which 
he should make his choice. 

No data are given regarding the validi 
of the tests, most of which bear the author's 
name as contriver. The reader is asked to 
accept the author’s word that they “have 
been given to thousands of individuals 
mainly in industrial situations. The stand- 
ards are predicated upon successful persons 
in various fields of endeavor. If you have 
taken these tests under the same limitations 
as these individuals and have succeeded in 
making high scores, the chances are good 
that you could be like successful persons 
in these fields.” 

‘The author believes that ability and in- 
terest are the chief indices to use in choos- 
ing a vocation, “yes. some of his inven- 
tories and rating scales tap temperamental 
traits, and in four abbreviated case histories 
he reports that the vocational guidance he 
gave his clients took into account some 
environmental and social factors. The scores 
made by these four persons are set forth; 
and the recommendations given them by 
the author are reproduced. Here, for ex- 
ample, is one: “Secure a position as director 
of a community chest; study publicit 
methods on the side; ultimately establish 
a consulting business for fund-raising by 
public and private groups.” 

Evidently the author practices exclusively 
the “directive” type of counseling. 

There are practically no references to 
tests that have been devised by other con- 
tributors to vocational guidance. Nor is 
mention made of non-test techniques nor 
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of the extensive bibliography bearing on 
the subject. 

The two final chapters are entitled “How 
to Get That Right Job” and “How to Get 
Ahead in Your Job.’ 


Vocational counselors in general deplore 
books like this one, which advocate a 
mechanical method of choosing a vocation. 
They hold that the factors to be taken into 
account are numerous and complex. Reach- 
ing far beyond testable elements, these 
embrace physical, social, economic, and 
spiritual factors. In addition, expert voca- ° 
tional counselors require that the counselee - 
make intensive investigations of occupations 
as part of the process. Such complicated 
data cannot be cast in the form of an equa- 
tion which denotes the “right occupation.” 
Books which imply that vocational guidance 
is a mechanical process ending in a pre- 
scription do a disservice to the field. 


How to Make More Money witH Your 
Dmect Mai. By Edward N. Mayer, Jr. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
1950. 322 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Herbert W. Buhrow® 


Ever too infrequently a business leader 
emerges who has the vision and willingness 
to invest his own operating and profit-pro- 
ducing knowledge—not in the further filling 
of his own pockets or his company’s coffers, 
and not just for the benefit of his particular 
industry—but in the betterment of all busi- 


ness. Too often the executive who is will- 
ing lacks either the ability or the breadth, 
or both, to make such a major contribution. 
It is clearly evident that the author of this 
practical volume possesses the rare combi- 
nation of a completely intimate and real- 
istic appreciation of direct mail and the 
ability to communicate his deep under- 
standing with ease and clarity. 

Today’s high breakeven points accentuate 
the significance and timeliness of Mr. May- 
er’s topic. Because mass production of cus- 
tomers is doubtless the most important 
single concern of business men, and since 
advertising in general is one of the most 
powerful forces brought into play to create 
customers, the high value of this book is 
seen when the relationship of direct mail 
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to the over-all advertising picture is under- 
stood. According to a recent Printers’ Ink 
study of advertising expenditures, more dol- 
lars were invested in direct mail last year 
than in any other individual medium, with 
the single exception of newspapers; another 
study, by the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, indicates that as much as 28.5 per 
cent of the nation’s five billion dollar adver- 
tising appropriation is allotted to direct 
advertising. Although the actual figures of 
the two studies do not match precisely, 
there is no disagreement as to the univer- 
sality of direct mail as a management and 
sales tool. 

Thus Mr. Mayer, who is a past president 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
deals in this book with one of the most 
widely used (but least understood) instru- 
ments of modern business. Out of what 
obviously has been an extensive and varied 
experience, he has distilled the result-get- 
ting factors which mark the difference be- 
tween profitable and profitless direct mail 
campaigns; furthermore, he has been too 
wise to restrict the contents of his book to 
a one-man view and has drawn upon the 
experience and know-how of many leading 
direct mail specialists. 


The book is the product of a really clear- 
thinking mind; the facts and observations 
have been put down in a manner that is 
logical, well-organized, and systematic. Re- 
plete with specific examples which illus- 


trate the many practical pointers, the 
volume is arranged in appropriate sections 
for ready reference for (1) the executive 
who wishes to familiarize himself with the 
major considerations of any direct mail 
piece or program, (2) the veteran practi- 
tioner who realizes it is wise to check his 
own practices against those of the leaders 
in the field, and (3) the neophyte—and we 
are all novices the moment we step out- 
side our own specialty—who desires to avoid 
the pitfalls of learning without benefit of 
expert guidance. 

With refreshing directness and sufficient 
detail, the sections make clear what should 
be known before undertaking any direct 
mail activity; what must be put into the 
campaign; the visual aspects to be con- 
sidered; the channels through which direct 
mail passes—and how; how to get better 
results; direct mail economies that keep 
mailing costs low. 


In How to Make More Money with Your 
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Direct Mail the author has prepared a 
down-to-earth guide that befits the dollars- 
and-cents importance of the subject. His 
consistent emphasis upon practicality to- 
gether with an interesting style of presen- 
tation makes this not only an informative 
book but also an inspiring one that ought 
to become the standard reference of the 
field for years to come. 


Bonps OF ORGANIZATION. By E. Wight 
Bakke. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1950. 239 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Reinhard Bendix® 


This is a first preliminary report on a 
major study of the Southern New England 
Telephone Company and the Connecticut 
Union of Telephone Workers. Since the 
author repeatedly emphasizes that many 
important aspects of the study will be re- 
vealed in subsequent publications, it is in- 
evitable that this review be as preliminary 
as the report itself. 

The chapters of this book deal with the 
“bonds of organization” in the company and 
the union. In his report, Professor Bakke 
examines the role of functional specifications 
(job specifications), status system (authority 
and prestige relationships), communication, 
the reward and penalty system, and the 
“organizational charter” (meaning the pur- 
pose and function of the organization as 
revealed in its symbols ard major poli- 
cies).°* Each of these chapters contains 
first an abstract analysis of the specific bond 
under consideration, both for the company 
and for the union. These analyses seek to 
spell out in some detail how each bond is 
revealed in the thoughts, actions, and rela- 
tions of the participants. While it is ap- 
parent that this abstract discussion is based 
in a general way on Mr. Bakke’s study of 
this company and this union, the link be- 
tween this analysis and the evidence he 
has gathered is not apparent. The second 
part of each chapter deals specifically with 
one aspect of the evidence which has been 
gathered, namely the degree of satisfaction 
with each “bond of organization” which the 
participants revealed in response to a ques- 
tionnaire. 

* Department of Sociology, 
fornia at Berkeley. 
** Other bonds of organization are recognized and 


will be analyzed subsequently, viz., technology, 
services, thoughtways, and education. 
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The empirical materials presented in this 
volume make an interesting contribution to 
the growing literature on “organizational 
therapy.” By assessing the degree of satis- 
faction of the participant with the various 
skeins of each organizational bond, Profes- 
sor Bakke is able to locate the areas of 
agreement as well as the trouble-spots in 
a systematic manner. (Of particular inter- 
est are the contrasting satisfactions of 
managers and union leaders. ) 


The systematic parts of the different 
chapters raise a number of thought-provok- 
ing questions which cannot be fully 
answered until the entire research report is 
available. The assumption is made that the 
organizational bonds of the company and 
the trade union can be analyzed with the 
same frame of reference. The question 
arises whether the relation between worker 
and manager is the same as the relation 
between union member and union official. 
It seems to this reviewer that Professor 
Bakke does not in fact analyze the union 
but only the union bureaucracy, and even 
that is perhaps not too convincing. 

In his concluding chapter, the author 
emphasizes that organizati~s must be 
analyzed in terms of the ideas and actions 
of their participants, but that these ideas 
and actions fall into discernible patterns 
which exercise a frequently compelling in- 
fluence on the individual. This is a very 
promising approach, particularly in the field 
of organizational analysis. It is question- 
able, however, whether it will be possible 
to adhere to this perspective, when the at- 
tempt is made to describe both the com- 
pany and the union as a “functioning social 
system.” Does not this idea of a “social 
system” necessitate an overemphasis on the 
factors which exert a compelling influence 
on the individual? Professor Bakke himself 
suggests that there are a large number of 
long-service people in the organization 
studied (201), hence the routines of the 
organizational bonds are worked out thor- 
oughly. When he turns to the subjective 
aspects of organizational behavior, the 
author confines himself to the satisfactions 
experienced by the different participants. 

This is, indeed, an ambitious and promis- 
ing study. It might be helpful to suggest 


that the reader turn to the first and last 
chapters before he takes up the substantive 
part. A more thorough evaluation of this 
work will have to await further publications 
in this series of studies. 
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CATALOGUES AND CounTERS. By Boris Em- 
met and John E. Jeuck. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950. 788 pages. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by James L. Palmer*® 


To students of business management, and 
more particularly those interested in the his- 
tory of American industry, this account of 
the origin and growth of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company should be an extremely valuable 
document. Though partially financed by and 
written with the full cooperation of the 
company, the book portrays faithfully and 
without prejudice the entire history of one 
of the greatest commercial enterprises in 
America today. A great deal of research 
underlies its 700-odd pages, and a high 
order of scholarship pervades the entire 
work. At the same time, the book, is lucid 
in style, and the authors have captured well 
the vibrant spirit of the company through 
the various stages of its growth. 

The book can be commended to several 
types of readers. It contains much of value 
to the business practitioner who is interested 
in mail order operations, selling, advertis- 
ing, credit, or retail merchandising. For 
the student of business organization and 
policy, it has great appeal because it sets 
forth clearly the basic principles which have 
contributed so largely to the spectacular 
success of Sears. Students of economic his- 
tory will find this volume a fruitful source 
because of the effective manner in which 
the authors have traced the evolution of the 
American economic scene through most of 
the past century, as well as the progress of 
the company itself. And finally, the book 
will appeal to those interested in the careers 
of great business men for it delineates 
clearly and seemingly accurately the char- 
acters and skills of the three men under 
whose administrations the Sears organiza- 
tion has risen out of nowhere to its present 
extraordinary prominence, Richard Sears, 
Julius Rosenwald, and Robert E. Wood. 

The book probably has no widespread 
popular appeal even though its pages con- 
tain more “human interest” material than do 
most business histories. It is nevertheless 
one of the most illuminating chronicles of 
the growth of our large corporations yet to 
appear on the American scene. To men 
and women of all ages and degrees of ex- 
perience in economic and business affairs, 
it should have value for years to come. 


® President, Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. 
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A New Approach to Cost Reduction...... 
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Productivity 
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You Rent: for 662 


FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES 
Industry Behind Bars 
FILING (See also Records) 

The Filing Problem: A Frontal Attack.. 521 


A Survey of Company Filing Practices.... 389 
FILMS 

Film: Fare for Industry 75 
Getting Results with Industrial Movies.. 602 
Movies Promote Safety 209 
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Death of a Partner 482 
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FORMS 
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AWARDS 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 
Fringe Benefitt-Who Should Pay for 
Them? 
Health and Welfare Provisions of 18 
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Keep Your Mind in Mind 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 

The Battle for Men’s Minds 

Do You Want to Remember Better? 

How to Work for Your Secretary 

Job Values in Relation to Personal 
Background 
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Waste 

Selling Office Procedures to Employees 

A Sound Philosophy for Business Men... 

These Are Days for Poetry, Not Statis- 
tics . 

Those Who Grow Weary and Faithless 
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Antidote 
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Incentive Plan Aids ee? to Pat- 
ent Inventions ......... ies 

Incentives Reduce Costs ...... 

A Novel Sales Incentive Plan. 

62 Years of Profit Sharing at Procter 
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Social Security) 
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The Insurance Buyer Speaks Up. 
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Breakdown of Labor Costs for 36 Indus- 
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LABOR FORCE 
Marital and Family Characteristics of 
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MERIT RATING 
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METALS 
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Blue Mondays Are Really Blue 

Is Everybody Happy? 
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Through Organized Sports 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE (See also War 
Contracts) 
The Battle for Men’s Minds . 
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The Climbing Cost of Defense . 

Danger: Enemies from Within! 

If the A-Bomb Falls 

These Are Days for Poetry, Not Statis- 
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Pointers for Cutting Office Costs 
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Efficiency ....... 
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PACKAGING 

Air Freight—A Packaging Challenge ... 478 

How to Package for Improved Salability 156 
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Costs 225 

Pointers for Better Packaging 

Proper Spending—The Best Way to Cut 
Packaging Costs 

Rate Your Package 
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PACKING AND SHIPPING 

Cut Freight Loss Through Proper Mark- 
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Tips for Trimming Your Shipping Costs 

PENSION PLANS (See also Retire- 
ment, Social Security) 

Can Management Design a Pension 
Plan? 

The Case for or Against Employee Pen- 
sion Contributions 725 

Company Pension Practices: A Survey 167 

The Cost Aspect in Pension Planning 423 

Danger Spots in Pension Clauses 264 

Does Your Pension Plan Need Amend- 
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Do’s and Don'ts in Pension Planning... 

An Economist Looks at Pensions 
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Pension Cost 
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Plans 
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Pension Plans May Be Illegal 

Pension Trends 

Pensions—A Public Issue 

Pointers on Pension Bargaining 

Procedure for Installing a Pension Plan 489 
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Social and Economic Implications 
Private Pension Plans 
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Some Problems of Pension Planners .... 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT (See 
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cruitment, Training) 

Antidote to Radicalism . 

The Bugaboo of the Garnishee 

A Case Study in Community Relations .. 446 

Clock Watchers 649 
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Dusting Off the Industrial Welcome Mat 516 

Employee of the Month—And Year 

Handling Problems Connected with Em- 
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How to Run Employee Contests for 
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Keeping Your Retirement Plan Sold 
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_ A More Effective Personnel Job Through 
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RECORDS (See also Filing) 

Are You Storing Junk? 

Permanent Is Forever! ! ! 

A Survey of Company Filing Practices 389 

RECREATION 

The Play’s the Thing 

Scoring High with Your Workers 
Through Organized Sports 

RECRUITMENT 

Recruiting Techniques for a Tightening 
Labor Market 713 

RESEARCH 

Appraising Returns from Industrial Re- 
search 

A Balanced Program of Marketing Re- 
search 

Industrial Research Practices in 41 
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Research to Industry’s Order 

Standards for Evaluating Marketing Re- 
search Studies 

What Research Can Do for Controllers 

RETAILING (See also Chain Stores) 

The 100 Largest Retailers 


Retail Installment Practices: A Survey 
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Keeping Your Retirement Plan Sold .... 
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SAFETY 
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SALES MANAGEMENT (See also 
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Don’t Hire a Salesman—Hire a Man and 
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Watch Your Price Cuts! .. 545 
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SALESMEN 
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ai 
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SELECTION PROCEDURES 
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Improving Your Supervisory Selection 
Methods 
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Antidote to Radicalism 460 
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Stockholder Relations Campaign 

A Stake in Business 

Stock for Pension Participants ................ 

SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 
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SUPERVISORS 
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Methods 
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TAXES 

Survey Shows Cost of Maintaining Tax 
Records 

Taxes on Gifts to Deceased Employees’ 
Dependents 

Wage Earners Are Tax-Conscious 

TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
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TIME STUDY 

Of Time and the Worker 

TRADE-MARKS 

Manage Your Trade-Marks . 
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TRAINING (See also Educational 
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Union Membership in the United States 


VACATIONS 

A Study of Vacation Trends 

Vacation Scheme 

Vacations—Mass vs. Staggered 
VITALITY 

Your Vitality Cycle. 
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WAGE AND SALARY ADMINIS- 
TRATION (See also Incentives) 

BLS Wage Surveys, Price Index, Ex- 
plained in New Reports . 

Current Office Salaries and Salary Ad- 
ministration 

A Logical Approach to Office Job 
Evaluation 

Points to Remember in Making a 1 Wage 
Survey 
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Salary Administration for Middle Man- 

WAGES 

BLS Dictionary Defines Wage Terms .... 
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Workers’ Real Wages 
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Present Implications of Walsh- 

WAR CONTRACTS 
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WASTE CONTROL 

Getting Wise to Waste 

WOMEN WORKERS 

How to Keep Women Workers Happy 141 

Marital and Family Characteristics of 
Labor Force ...... wer 
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Here's practical help for improuing 
internal “nublic” relations... 


improving Management Communication G.M. 145, 75¢ 
Maintaining Two-Way Communication Pers. 134, $1 
The Human Relations Job of Personnel Management ............. Pers. 132, 75¢ 
Strengthening Management's Channels of Communication ...Pers. 116, $1 
Influencing and Measuring Employee Attitudes .................. Pers. 113, $1 
Checking The Effectiveness of Employee Communication ..Pers. 108, $1 
Management's Internal ‘Public’ Relations ............ Pers. 102, $1 
Building Quality Into Manpower Prod. 179, 75¢ 
Getting and Using Employees’ Ideas Prod. 165, 50¢ a 
Attitudes and Morale of Office Workers OM. 118, 50¢ 
Training and Coordination in The Office ...0...........0.cc00. O.M. 117, 75¢ 
Techniques of Developing Office Talent O.M. 113, 
Aids in Training and Selecting Salesmen ................-..0-.000+. Mktg. 65, 759 
Developing Public and Industrial Relations Policy .............. G.M. 140, $1 — : 
Reporting to Employees and The Public on Profits and { 
Getting Full Value From The Business Letter sich scandal O.M. 93, 50¢ 
All 17 communications pamphlets PLUS binder at SPECIAL PRICE... i 
Members, $10.50; Non-Members, $12.50 i 


together with our sturdy, fabricoid binder. The supply of the special binders is 
limited—so take advantage of this offer now. (No additional member discounts 


| You can save substantially by getting all 17 pamphlets listed on this page, 
will be granted on the combination price.) 


NOTE: If your order totals less than $3.00, please enclose remittance. Stamps 
not accepted. Add 2% sales tax for orders delivered in New York City. 
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